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SOME NEW PHASES OF MODERN EDUCATIONAL 
THOUGHT. 

Educational thought has been almost revolutionized in recent 
years through the discoveries made in various sciences and 
through the scientific study of education itself. The discoveries 
in physiology and biology have been especially influential in giv- 
ing new directions to educational thought. Up to 1870, it was 
supposed that the brain acted as a whole. In that year it was dis- 
covered that different parts had different functions. Investiga- 
tions in this line have been continued since then until now we 
know that there is a definite area or center with which we see, an- 
other with which we hear, and still other centers in which are 
registered the impressions of the other senses. The exact loca- 
tion of all these centers has not yet been made out definitely, but 
their existence is demonstrated. 

It is probable that these sensory centers in the brain are also 
the seats of the memories; in other words, visible things are 
remembered in the visual area and things audible in the auditory 
area. Each sense has not only its own perceptive center, but its 
own memory center, which is perhaps identical with its perceptive 
center. We therefore have not “a memory” but rather “mem- 
ories,” each sense having its own. From this it is obvious that 
no one study or exercise in school can have for its function the 


‘An abstract of an address delivered before the Sixth Summer 
Meeting, at Northampton, Mass., June 22-28, 1899. 
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training of “the memory.” There must be specific training for 
each separate memory. 

In like manner, things visible are probably pictured in 
imagination in the same center in which they are perceived, and 
things audible are probably imagined in the auditory center, from 
which we may draw the inference that we have not “an imagi- 
nation” but rather “imaginations.” For education, this means 
that no one study or exercise can train the imagination. It means 
that we must furnish specific training for each form of imagina- 
tion. Teaching must differentiate much more sharply than it has 
done in the past and ‘provide specific training for specific ends. 
Education has been aiming too much at things in general and has 
often hit nothing. 

There is, moreover, a large area in the brain which controls 
the muscles and which is called the “motor area.” In the area 
are located cells whose special function is to cause the contrac- 
tion of the voluntary muscles. This area is subdivided, one part 
governing the muscles of the arms and hands, another those of 
the trunk, and another those of the legs, etc. These areas are 
again subdivided: one part of the arm area contracts the 
muscles of the fingers, another contracts the muscles of the wrist, 
and still another contracts the muscles of the fore-arm and 
shoulder. 

We may draw the inference from this that muscular work is 
brain work so far as it is not automatic. The distinction between 
brain work and manual labor is one which is not legitimate. All 
skilled manual labor is brain work just as really as the writing of 
books is. Skill of hand does not reside in the hand but in the 
brain. The reason that you can not develop manual skill in the 
hand of an idiot is not because his hand is imperfect but because 
the cells in his brain are both fewer and less perfectly developed 
than in normal persons. 

It is obvious also, that there is a close relation between mus- 
cular exercise and the development of the motor area in the brain. 
The only possible way to develop the motor cells is to con- 
tract the muscles. If, therefore, muscular exercise is denied, these 
cells degenerate. It has been found that in the case of bedridden 
invalids who have not used their muscles for a number of years, 
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the motor area after death was degenerated and water-logged. 
It has been found also that amputation of an arm or a leg in case 
of a little child resulted in a lack of development of the brain area 
which controls the limb, whilst such an amputation in case of an 
adult did not have nearly so injurious an effect. In the adult the 
brain area had already been developed and suffered less. It was 
found that in the brain of Laura Bridgeman the visual area was 
quite defective. The use of the senses is absolutely necessary for 
the physical development of the sensory centers in the brain. 
About twelve years ago Professor Jastrow, of the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin, made an investigation to determine how long 
the visual centers of the brain must be stimulated by sense impres- 
sions before they could act automatically as they do in memory, 
in imagination, and in dreams. He asked a number of blind 
people at a home for the blind when they became blind, and 


‘whether they ever dreamed of things visible? He found that of 


fifty-eight cases, thirty-two had become blind before the end of 
the fifth year and none of them dreamed of things visible. 
Twenty had become blind after the completion of the seventh 
year, and all of them dreamed of things visible. The remaining 
six became blind the end of the seventh year, and two of them 
dreamed occasionally of things visible and the rest never. This 
shows that it takes at least seven years of stimulation for the 
senses to develop these sense centers so that they can act auto- 
matically. The article from which these facts are taken appeared 
in the New Princeton Review for 1888, under the title of “Dreams 
of the Blind.” 

3esides these brain centers, there are others which have to 
do with language. There is a center which seems to be used 
only in talking, another center which is used in reading, another 
one which is used in listening to oral speech. It is claimed by 
some investigators that there is a fourth center used in writing. 
The disease of these language centers is known as aphasia, and I 
can recommend few things with more confidence as a help to 
you in your work than some of the best literature on aphasia. 

We know a few things about children’s growth which have 
a direct bearine on education and have modified educational 
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thought. We used to suppose that as long as a child grew at 
all it grew all over. It is now proved that this is never the case. 
In the first place growth is periodic. There is a period of moder- 
ately rapid growth from the age of about six to eight. Then 
there follows a period of very slow growth from nine to thirteen. 
This is followed again by a period of very rapid growth from 
the age of about thirteen to seventeen. In girls this period of 
rapid growth comes generally about two years earlier than in 
boys. Whilst the period of most rapid growth is the period 
when the children can resist disease most effectively, it is not 
the period when they can do the most work, either physical or 
mental. The human body has only so much energy. If much of 
it is drawn off to build up tissue, there is less left for mental or 
physical work, and over-work at this period is apt to interfere 
with growth. In the second place, growth is periodic through 
the year. It has been found that children grow mainly in height 
in the late spring and early summer; that they grow mainly in 
weight during the summer and early autumn; and that they grow 
scarcely at all during the winter months. Whether this last fact 
is a relic of the hibernating instinct I do not know, but it is a 
suggestive fact. What is of even more importance is the fact 
that while a child is growing, no two organs in the body grow 
at the same rate. Growth seems to focus now upon one organ 
and then upon another. There is a period of very rapid growth 
of the brain early in life so that by the end of the eighth year 
the brain has reached almost its maximum weight and size, al- 
though there is a little growth which continues up into middle 
life and which is of exceedingly great importance. 

Another fact to be remembered in this connection is that 
any organ can be modified most effectively by exercise during 
the period of its most rapid growth. Physical exercise after 
growth has ceased can keep us well, but it can do comparatively 
little in the way of adding permanently to our physical vigor. 

The brain itself is an exceedingly complex organ, or rather 
a group of organs. Different parts of the brain grow at different 
periods and mature at different times. For education this means 
that each part of the brain ought to be trained during the period 
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of its most rapid growth. This has been called the “nascent 
period,” because it seems to be the period when capacities are 
born and blossom out. There is a period when the motor area 
is growing most rapidly. This is the time to develop skill of 
hand. It extends from about the age of four to the age of 
fourteen. The truth of this is illustrated by the well known fact 
that children who are to learn to play a musical instrument begin 
very young, and that boys have always been obliged to learn a 
trade in their teens. No one can develop a high degree of manual 
skill after the brain has matured. I have been told that it is 
more difficult to teach deaf children who are quite mature before 
they are trained to talk. It is natural that this should be so. 
The growth of the brain centers which control the organs of 
speech comes quite early, and if the center for talking is not 
developed at that time it is difficult to develop it afterward. One 
of the symptoms of rapid growth of a brain center is the desire 
for its exercise. When the sensory centers are growing rapidly, 
children are all eyes and ears. When the motor centers are 
growing rapidly, children are constantly in motion, and it is a 
crime to make them sit still for five hours a day as we do in 
schools. Every study in school ought to be taught at a period 
when the child feels the deepest interest in it. If our courses oi 
study were arranged on this basis, the majority of children 
would find few studies which would not interest them. 

siology has taught us several things which have modified 
our theories of education. It has taught us that the human 
body matures in the order in which it originally evolved from 
the lower forms of life. The muscles which we use in locomo- 
tion and which we have in common with the horse and the dog, 
are older biologicaily and mature earlier in the individual than 
the muscles of the fingers and of the vocal organs, which are 
used in a way to require fine adjustment and co-ordinations. 
The same is true of the brain centers which control them. In 
education this order must be followed. We must develop the 
large fundamental muscles and their brain centers by physical 
exercise before we attempt to train the muscles of the fingers 
and vocal organs and their brain centers very much. Premature 
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attempts at pronouncing unfamiliar words may develop stutter- 
ing, and it has been proved that this is largely a school-bred 
disease. Statistics show that it appears at a time when children 
study phonics and master the rudiments of reading. In like 
manner the fine sewing and mat weaving in our kindergartens 
may develop serious nerve troubles in children by overtaxing 
the immature brain centers which control the muscles of the 
hand and which develop quite late. 

The study of instinct, both by naturalists and by psychol- 
ogists, has thrown some light on educational problems. We 
commonly say that animals are governed by instinct and man 
by reason; whilst this is true in a general way it is also true 
that man has more instincts than any animal, but he is not gov- 
erned by them so completely because he has more reason than the 
animal. Instincts are inherited from our savage forefathers, and 
some of them perhaps from the lower animals. The psychology 
of the future will trace the evolution of the mind and it will have 
to start with a thorough study of the instincts. I can mention 
only a few which indicate the line of thought. There is the 
killing instinct which was developed among our savage fore- 
fathers when killing was necessary in order that the physically 
strong should survive and perpetuate the race. This instinct is 
very strong in youth and early manhood and remains with us 
through middle life under the forms of fishing and hunting for 
“sport.” Another instinct is the fighting instinct, which is almost 
identical with the one mentioned. It is this instinct which makes 
war possible today. It forms some times a large ingredient of 
what we call patriotism. It gradually weakens as we grow older, 
and therefore young men make the best soldiers. There 1s also 
the instinct of acquisition and possession. This instinct was 
developed when it was necessary that the strong should rob the 
weak in order to perpetuate the race. It shows itself abnormally 
under the forms of theft and kleptomania and on the stock ex- 
change. The problem of education is to transform these in- 
stincts into higher ethical impulses and not to crush them as 
we used to do. The fighting instinct if crushed gives us the 
coward, if unduly stimulated the brute, but if transformed it gives 
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us the man of grit, force, and energy. In like manner the in- 
stinct of acquisition, if unduly stimulated may give the thief, if 
crushed the pauper, if transformed the man of industry, thrift, 
and enterprise. If these instincts are arrested on their low plane, 
we get the criminal. The play instinct is one which has great 
significance for education. Play such as foot-ball, base-ball and 
the rest is nothing more nor less than a rehearsal of ancestral 
work. The rough and tumble play of boys is a mere rehearsal 
of savage warfare. This impulse to play is an echo of the dis- 
tant past. You might call it a psychic fossil which indicates 
past life. This play instinct must be developed and transformed, 
and can thus be made to grow into an enthusiasm for work in 
various lines. 

The study of primitive society has thrown some light on 
the problems of moral education. Human society was first or- 
ganized beyond the family in clans and later in tribes, and still 
later combinations of tribes formed nations. Originally right 
and wrong in the minds of savages applied only to members of 
their own clan and later of their own tribe. It was wrong to 
kill one of their own tribe, but right to scalp as many as possible 
of those of another tribe. It was a duty to tell the truth to 
members of their own tribe, but it was right to deceive all out 
side. Morality, therefore, began in this narrow way as mere 
tribal morality, and it took ages before it widened even so as to 
include other tribes, and to make it possible to form tribes into 
nations. Even now we have only tribal ethics. International 
law forms the beginning of international or race ethics. Whilst 
we speak of the “fatherhood of God” and the “brotherhood of 
man,” we are far from really believing it in a practical way. We 
recognize only theoretically the so-called inferior races as broth- 
ers, and in war time give but small recognition to the rights 
of the enemy. Killing, deception, robbery, are all legitimate in 
war, provided we practice them on members of the hostile nation. 

Our New England forefathers had only tribal ethics. It 
was murder to shoot a fellow Puritan, but no one was hanged 
as a rule for shooting an Indian. Indians were faithful to the 
members of their tribe, but between them and the whites or 
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between two tribes there was treachery, deception, and murder. 
I mention these facts in this brief and crude form merely to illus- 
trate my point, and not to state with absolute exactness in detail 
historic facts. 

We observe from this that patriotism started as a part of 
tribal ethics; the feeling of loyalty to the clan or tribe was strongly 
developed in early savage life. This feeling is inherited and is 
strong in young children. This explains why a boy will never 
tell on his classmates when a wrong has been committed. It is 
a relic of this primitive tribal patriotism, and is an instinct which 
must not be crushed but broadened so as to include larger groups 
and in the end the human race. From these brief statements 
I think it is clear that the problem of ethical training is very 
much more complex than is commonly imagined. It is not a 
question of studying the catechism merely or of giving set formal 
lessons in ethics. 


Tuomas M. BALLIEeT, 
Superintendent of Schools, Springfield, Mass. 
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THE WALLS OF OUR SCHOOL-ROOMS.* 


Many years ago, when an ancient people were captives in a 
strange country, sighing for the beautiful capital city of their 
home land, a poet in voicing their lament, said, ‘““Thy walls are 
continually before me.” Why should he designate the walls as 
the object of his mental vision? Why not the streets with their 
busy, bustling life, or some beautiful building? Probably the 
people themselves had never thought of the walls while enjoy- 
ing their shelter and protection. But in leaving their land, the 
walls were the last object upon which their eyes fell as they 
sought for the final glimpse of home ; and as they should go 
back over the hills the walls would be the first to gladden their 
returning vision. Moreover, the appearance of the city, its size 
and shape and, therefore, the mental picture of it, must have been 


determined by the walls. 


It has been said, “We learn to fill up the dreary expanses of 
life, with memories of beautiful places far distant in time and 
space.” Shall the school-room, in which the children are 
spending the greater part of their waking hours be one of these 
beautiful places, the recollection of which in after years shall be 
arest and delight? If so, the walls, their height, breadth, clean- 
liness, color and decoration, will form the basis of that picture. 

The school-room is a work-shop, a study; but, it is more 
than these. It is an unconscious educator. A large part of a 
child’s mental, moral, physical and spiritual development takes 
place here, and the effect for good of a clean, well-lighted, pretty 
school-room, can not be estimated. Not every one has such 
a room. The teacher’s ingenuity is freqently taxed to devise 


a 


*A paper read at the Sixth Summer Meeting, held at Northampton, 
Mass., June 22-28, 1899. 
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means of making a shabby room pleasant to live in. A man, 
addressing a school one day, turned, in a burst of eloquence and 
patriotism, to a flag on the walls, and asked, “What is that flag 
for?” “To hide the dirt,” was the response. Flags, charts and 
pictures may be arranged to cover many a defect, and, if not the 
best, a far better appearance can thus be obtained than by the 
sight of holes or spots. It is impossible to promote cleanliness 
in a room where dust and dinginess prevail, or to inculcate habits 
of carefulness, where walls and furniture are so old and battered 
that a few marks, more or less, make no appreciable difference 
in the appearance. 

Not only should the atmosphere, the light, and all appliances 
be conducive to the highest development, but the very room it- 
self should silently cultivate a love for the beautiful. For, as 
John Stuart Blackie, says, “Beauty, which is the natural food 
of a healthy imagination, should be sought after by every one 
who wishes to achieve the great end of existence,—that is, make 
the most of himself. It is by admiration only of what is beautiful 
and sublime that we can mount up a few steps toward the like- 
ness of what we admire.” 

We endeavor in our homes, to have the carpet and furniture 
harmonize with the woodwork and the tint of the walls, so that 
the whole effect of the room will be pleasing. Many touches of 
brightness may be given by the carpet and furniture ; but in the 
school-room with the dull furniture, bare floors, and necessary 
blackboards, most of the beauty must depend upon the walls. 


It is usual to find every room in a school building painted 
the same color. A little thought without any extra expenditure 
of money would effect an improvement in this respect. A 
northern room with little sunlight needs a light, warm tint, 
while a southern room into which the sun streams all day, re- 
quires a cool, gray-green iint to produce a sense of rest and 
beauty. 

It is possible to have the ventilators and heating apparatus 
painted any color desired and they should be the same shade as 
the wall. The usual japanned finish is decidedly objectionable 
unless they are within the dark blackboard area. 
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The Walls of Our School-rooms. III 


Memory recalls a school-room in which numerous heating 
pipes of varying sizes occupied a large part of the wall and ceil- 
ing space. No attempts to make the room look pretty could 
relieve the ugliness of those pipes nor prevent a sickening feel- 
ing every time one looked at them. When pipes and radiators 
for heating by steam or hot water are usually so made as to be 
ornamental, there seems no excuse for such hideousness in a 
place where beauty should be an important consideration. 


The color of the window-shades aids in the harmonious or 
inharmonious effect of a room. They should be selected with 
reference to their color at the windows when the light is shining 
through, rather than their color away from the windows. 

In the new buildings of the Philadelphia Public Schools, 
where attention has been given to beauty and where walls and 
furnishing are all that could be desired, various methods have 
been used to relieve the large blank spaces on the walls. In the 
front of each class-room, just below the ceiling, is a large motto. 
In the Primary Grades, it is, “We learn by doing,” in the 
Intermediate Grades, “We learn by studying,” and in the Ad- 
vanced Grades, “We learn by thinking.” This border is continued 
around the room in the form of a pretty design in the higher 
grades, while in the lower grades it is a series of pictures, of 
flowers, animals and children. These are a never ending source 
of pleasure to the children and furnish material for numerous 
object and language lessons. Above the blackboard in the 
front of the room, the particular map studied in that grade is 
painted on the wall. In one room, it is a map of the hemis- 
pheres, in another, a map of the United States, in another a 
map of Pennsylvania and one of Philadelphia; in others, maps 
of foreign countries. One or two good pictures, copies of 
some great masterpieces, carefully chosen and _ judiciously 
hung, may well complete the decorative features of such a 
room. One good picture will often make a deeper impression 
and leave a more abiding influence than several. A Kinder- 
gartner shung a picture of Sir Galahad in her school-room. 
It soon became, without any effort on her part, a great favorite. 
Some of the children never went home without turning to say, 
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“Good-bye, Galahad.” One child, who saw a poor copy of it 
in a newspaper, cut it out and brought it to school. Hung side 
by side with the other picture, it taught a great lesson. 

The less of beauty and refinement children see at home, 
the more they need it in school. Carrying out this principle, 
Philadelphia has built some of her finest new school buildings 
in the lowest and poorest districts. Workers in these districts 
see a great improvement in the morals and manners of the 
children over ten years ago. This is undoubtedly partly the 
result of the effort made in the schools to cultivate a love for 
the beautiful. For, we cannot learn to love beauty in any form 
without also learning to love the beauty of holiness. 

Cora R. PRICE, 

Instructor in the Pennsylvania Institution for the Deaf and 

Dumb, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia. 























HISTORICAL NOTES 


CONCERNING THE TEACHING OF SPEECH 
TO THE DEAF. 





CHAPTER III. 
WILLIAM THORNTON—I79Q3. 


In 1793, there appeared in the Transactions of the American 

Philosophical Society, an essay by Dr. William Thornton: 
“On the Mode of Teaching the Deaf, or Surd, and 
consequently Dumb, to speak.” 

This seems to have been the first American publication upon 
the subject, with the exception of the review of Vox Oculis 
Subjecta, which appeared in the Boston Magazine, December, 
1784, and January, 1785. Vox Oculis Subjecta itself was, of 
course, of still earlier date (1783), but it was published in Eng- 
land; and Francis Green’s letter of 1781, does not seem to have 
appeared in print until the commencement of the present century, 
(1804). 

To Dr. William Thornton, therefore, we are indebted for 
the first work upon the education of the deaf, actually written 
and published in America. This appeared as an Appendix to 
another work by the same author, entitled: 


“CADMUS, or a Treatise on the Elements of writ- 
ten language, illustrating, by a Philosophical Division of 
Speech, the Power of each character, thereby mutually 
fixing the Orthography and Orthoepy.’” 


Thornton saw very clearly that one great obstacle to the 
acquisition of speech by the deaf lay in the unphonetical 
character of our spelling. 


"By Alexander Graham Bell. Chapters I and II appeared in ‘the 
February issue of the Review.—Ep.] 

"See Transactions of American Philosophical Society (Philadelphia, ) 
1793, Vol. III, pp. 262-319.—A. G. B. 
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“The written and spoken languages” he says, “are so 
different that they become to such pupils two distinct 
studies....... The greatest difficulty that the Deaf have 
to surmount in making a quick progress in general con- 
versation, has been the want of a proper dictionary, or 
rather, of a properly written language ; for if they pro- 
nounce the letters well, and attempt to join them so as to 
read words as they are now written, it would be unintel- 


. SEER If the Dumb had the advantage of learn- 

ing a language properly spelled, every time they read 

in a book the sounds would be impressed upon the 

mind, and reading would offer an eternal source of 

improvement.” Ete. 

In “Cadmus” he gives us a_ phonetical alphabet, by 
means of which a pronouncing dictionary could be prepared, or 
books be printed with the words spelled as they were spoken. 

In describing his mode of teaching speech to the deaf, 
Thornton speaks with authority, as one familiar with the subject 
both theoretically and practically. He undoubtedly had oppor- 
tunities for observing what had been done by the Braidwoods, 
and by de l’Epee, though he does not mention their names ; for 
he studied medicine in Edinburgh (graduating in 1784,) and con- 
tinued his studies in Paris. 

He also reduced his theories to the test of practical experi- 
ment ; and if these experiments were made in this country, he 
was the first in America to teach speech to the deaf, with the pos- 
sible—but doubtful—exception of Philip Nelson. 

“The imperfect manner in which they speak,” he 

‘says, “depends not upon the pupil, if of common capac- 

ity, but upon the teacher ; and I am confident, from 

short trials I have made, that the art is to be perfectly 

obtained by the foregoing method.” 

Thornton seems to have relied principally upon imitation, 
and upon manipulation of the organs of speech ; and he recom- 
mends that the pupil should not only see what you do, but 
“feel” how your tongue is raised, etc. He lays great importance 
upon the use of a mirror. “Have a looking-glass always pres- 
ent.” He also recommends the utilization of the  pupil’s 


errors: 


“In teaching to pronounce, you must open the 
mouth and show the situation of your tongue as nearly 
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as you can, then dispose your lips in such a manner as to 
give the sound, making apparently a more forcible 
exertion than common. The pupil will try to imitate it. 
He will make, no doubt, a sound of some sort, either 
vocal or asperate—if that sound be contained in the 
language you mean to teach him, point immediately to 
the letter which you find is the symbol, and repeat it so 
often that he can neither forget it nor have any idea of 
the symbol without that sound, nor of the sound with- 
out the symbol........ When you teach the asperate of 
any letter by a simple breathing, the organs being some- 
what similarly disposed, he perhaps may stumble upon 
another vocal or asperate ; if so, show him the letter he 
obtains by the error, as if you had no intention, in that 


by instance, to teach the letter in affinity with the last ; and 
or let him repeat the sound, whether vocal or asperate, 
1. till he is perfectly acquainted with it, and the appro- 
af, priated character.” 
ct In relation to speech reading he says : 
ai “To know what others say, when they converse 
ls, with or ask him any question: This is the most dif- 
or ficult in teaching the Surd, because most of the let- 
n- ters are formed in the mouth and throat, out of sight,” 
rere TT but, he adds, “there are more guides in acquir- 
" ing what words are spoken by others than people in 
at general imagine ; for so many of the letters, which 


make a visible effect upon the organs in their forma- 
S- tion, enter into the composition of words which may, 
indeed, contain many that do not make much effect, 
that if all the former were written down, it would give 
to the eve a kind of short-hand ; and is almost as easily 
caught by the watchful eye of the attentive deaf, as 
short-hand without vowels is read by the experienced 
stenographer. Both arts require long practice, but 
both are very attainable.” 


n, 
- The Volta Bureau has in contemplation the re-publication 
it of Thornton’s works, so as to render them more accessible to 
e students. They certainly have not received that attention from 
;- practical teachers of the deaf that their importance demands.* 

's (To be continued.) 





1For some account of Thornton’s life, see article on William Thorn- 
ton, by Marian H. Graham Bell, published in this number of the 
Review.—Ep. 
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SKETCH OF THE LIFE OF WILLIAM THORNTON. 
By Martan H. GRAHAM BELL. 


William Thornton, the author of the first American pub- 
lication upon the teaching of the deaf, was born in the West 
Indies in 1761. His parents were English, and he himself was 
sent to England to be educated. He studied medicine in Edin- 
burgh, under Dr. Brown, graduating in 1784, and then contin- 
ued his studies in Paris. He also travelled extensively in Europe, 
but while still a young man he came to this country, and the 
year 1793 found him married to an American and settled in 
Washington, D. C. He was already a doctor of medicine, an 
architect, a painter, a writer, an inventor, and a philanthropist. 
An old notice says of him that “He was a scholar and a gentle- 
man, full of talent and eccentricity,” and quaintly adds that “his 
company was a complete antidote to dullness.” 

As an inventor he was much interested in all machines 
worked by steam, and he experimented with Fitch upon steam- 
boats before Fulton began his work. Thornton also contrived 
a means of converting sawdust into planks, an invention which 
has recently been revived. 

At the end of the last century, such men as Franklin and 
Noah Webster were interested in the project of a phonetic 
reformation of the English language, and in 1793, Thornton pub- 
lished his views upon the subject in a prize essay entitled “Cad- 
mus.” The Appendix to this is upon “The Mode of Teaching 
the Deaf, or Surd, and consequently Dumb, to speak,” and is, 
as before mentioned, the first publication of its kind in America. 


‘The v w riter is chiefly indebted for information to an article on “Dr. 
Thornton by Glenn Brown, in the Architectural Record of Sept., 1896. 
See also Annals (I, 190;) and Cyclopedia of Political Science, Political 
Economy and United States History, edited by John J. Lalor, 1884, (Vol. 
III, p. 126.)—M. H. G. B. 

Roe proceeding of American Philosophical Society, Philadelphia, 1793, 
Vol. III, pp. 262-319 —M. H. G. B. 
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In this same year, 1793, Thornton’s plans for the Capitol, 
then about to be built in Washington, were accepted by the Pres- 
ident, and work on it commenced at once. Thornton received, 
for his designs, five hundred dollars and a lot in the city. In 
1814, the British burned the still unfinished building. The new 
Capitol afterwards erected was on a far grander scale than the 
old one had been, although from drawings still extant, it seems 
probable that the central portion of the present Capitol was 
built somewhat on the lines of Thornton’s plan. 


In 1791, the President had appointed Commissioners to lay 
out the city of Washington, and to attend to the construction of 
government buildings. In 1794, Thornton was made one of 
these officers. From the records it appears that a decided im- 
provement was noticed in all the business of the Commissioners 
after Thornton’s appointment. It also appears that Thornton 
always insisted very strongly that grandeur was necessary in the 
capital city of the United States, and it is greatly due to his ef- 
forts that Washington is the beautiful city we now know. 


In the early days of the Republic, all patents had to be ex- 
amined by the Secretary of State and two other Cabinet officers. 
A little later the Secretary of State was in sole charge, but in 
1803, it was necessary to have a special Superintendent of 
Patents. Thornton was the first to occupy this position, and 
to him is due, in a great measure, the present patent system of 
the United States. The value he set upon the department under 
his charge is shown in the account of what happened during the 
invasion of Washington by the British in 1814. 

Thornton, seeing that a British gun was being aimed at the 
Patent Office, rode up to the enemy’s ranks, and placing him- 
self in front of the gun, called out, “ Are you Englishmen, or 
Goths and Vandals? This is the Patent Office, the depository 
of the inventive genius of America, in which the whole civilized 
world is concerned. Would you destroy it? If so, fire away, 
and let the charge pass through my body!” By this effort, the 
records and models of the Patent Office were saved. Thornton 


Mr. Brown gives this date as 1802.—M. H. G. B. 
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carried them off to his country home where he kept them until 
peace was firmly established. 

Thornton died in 1828, leaving no descendants. He was 
buried in the Congressional Cemetery with the honors paid to 
Senators and Representatives, his body being followed to the 
grave by the President of the United States and members of 
his Cabinet. 
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SKETCH OF THE LIFE OF FRANCIS GREEN, 
WITH EXTRACTS FROM HIS UNPUB- 
LISHED AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 

By ALEXANDER GRAHAM BEPELL. 


Francis Green,son of Benjamin and Margaret (Pierce) Green, 
was born in Boston, Mass., 1742, August 21; soon after this 
his father removed with his family and settled at Halifax, Nova 
Scotia. 

Francis received his early education partly in Halifax, N. S., 
and partly at Mr. Lovell’s School in Boston. His father pro- 
cured for him an Ensign’s commission in the British army with 
the understanding that he should have leave of absence to com- 
plete his studies; and in 1756 he entered Harvard College. 

In 1757, however, on the outbreak of the war with France, 
he was ordered to join his regiment in Halifax; and he served 
with it through the war, first as an Ensign and then as a Lieu- 
tenant. Sir William Howe certified that he 

“was well acquainted with Francis Green, Esq., as an 

officer in the Fortieth Regiment, in which he served at 

the reduction of Louisburg, Canada, Martineco, and 

The Havana, with Gallantry and great Propriety.” 

—(Annals, XIII, 3.) 

Although his college course had been interrupted by his 
nilitary service, Harvard College permitted him to take the 
Bachelor’s degree with his class—a most exceptional favor. He 
was in England in 1765; and sold out of the army in 1766. 


1766 to 1776—His Home was 1n Boston, Mass. 


He then returned to America and engaged in mercantile 
pursuits in Boston. He was the owner of a ship, “The Susanna,” 
which he employed in the merchant service for several years, 
plying between London and Boston. He was, himself, an im- 
porter of general merchandise. In 1774, his business embraced 
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a trade with various towns in Connecticut. (See Boston, Mass., 
newspapers, 1768-1769-1774.) 

In 1769, October 18, he married his double cousin, Susanna, 
daughter of Joseph and Anna (Pierce) Green. 

In 1775, November 10, his wife died, leaving him with three 
young children: viz., Charles, (who was deaf and dumb,) 
Susanna, and a little boy. Two others had died in infancy. 


1776 TO 1784—A WANDERER ON ACCOUNT OF THE 
REVOLUTIONARY WaARk. 


“At the commencement of the American Revolt, 
which terminated in a successful revolution, F. G. (altho’ 
always a firm Friend to, and advocate for civil Liberty, 
& an avowed Enemy to the pretended unlimited power 
of parliamentary taxation,) having adhered to the old 
constitution, in hopes of an honorable compromise, with- 
out recourse to arms, & being with his Family in Boston 
when blockaded by the American troops, he experienced 
the great misfortune of losing his excellent wife, who 
died of a puerperile Fever, 10 Nov., 1775—with his three 
young children he left Boston on the Evacuation of it, 
in March, 1776, went to Halifax.”—(Autobiography.) 


In 1777, Francis Green removed to New York City (N. Y.); 
and here one of his children (the little boy alluded to above) was 
shockingly burned and died in a few hours. 

About 1778, he was proscribed and banished; and in 1780, 
he went to England. 

_ In May, 1781, he visited his son at the Braidwood School 
in Edinburgh; and soon afterwards wrote his “Letter of 1781” 
from London to his friend Mr. Richard Bagley, of New York. 

In September, 1782, he paid his second visit to the Braid- 
wood School in Edinburgh; and in March, 1783, published in 
London his book Vor Ocuiis Subjecta. 


1784 TO 1797—His HomE was NEAR HALIFAX, N. S. 


In 1784, Francis Green returned to this side of the Atlantic 
and settled in Nova Scotia. He retired to his farm at Cole- 
Harbor and afterwards to his other at Preston, four miles from 
Halifax, on the east side of the harbor, where he built and im- 
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proved; and about this time he became High Sheriff for the 
County of Halifax. 

In 1785, (May 19,) he married Harriet Mathews, daughter of 
David Mathews, Esq., who was Mayor of New York previous 
to the acknowledgment of American Independence.* 


In 1787, (Aug. 29,) his deaf son, Charles, was drowned at 
Cole-Harbor, near Halifax; and soon afterwards (1787, Nov.), 
Francis Green retired from the Sheriff's office. 

His Majesty’s Justices of the Court of Common Pleas for 
the County of Halifax thought themselves bound 


“to give a public testimony of their approbation of 
Francis Green, Esq., for his spirited and exemplary 
conduct as High Sheriff of this county during his con- 
tinuance in that office for three years past—and it is with 
concern we find the public are deprived of an officer 
whose integrity and ability fitted him so well for the 
office.” —(Autobiography.) 


The Autobiography of Francis Green fails to show where 
he was or what he was doing for six years after his retirement 
from the Sheriff's office, (1787 to 1793.) 

We find, however, that in 1790 the degree of A. M. was con- 
ferred upon him by Harvard College. 


'Francis Green had six children by his second wife, viz: 

1. Harriet Mathews, b. at Halifax, N. S., 1786, Nov. 17, d. at Medford, 
Mass., 1803, Aug. 28, unmd. 

2. Henry Francis, b. at Halifax, N. S., 1789, May 13, m. 1819, Caroline 
Frances Atkinson; he d. at Bellows Falls, Vt., 1867, Aug. 13, no chil. 

3. Anna Winslow, b. at Halifax, N. S., 1791, July 26, m. 1823, Dr. Saml. 
Webber of Charlestown, N. H.; she d. at Charlestown, N. H., 1868, 
July 6, leaving descendants. 

4. Eliza Atkinson, b. at Halifax, N. S., 1794, Oct. 3, d. at Boston, Mass., 
1813, Feb. 3, unmd. 

5. Mary Hall, b. at Medford, Mass., 1799, Sept. 12, d. at Bellows Falls, 
Vt., 1853, June 11, unmd. 

6. Mathews Wylly, b. at Medford, Mass., 1803, Feb. 5, m. 1832, Margaret 
Augusta Gilchrist; he d. at Charlestown, N. H., 1874, Apr. 8, ieaving 
descendants. 

Com. Francis M. Green, U. S. Navy (retired) and Com. James G. 
Green, U. S. Navy, now on duty at Havana, Cuba, are sons of Mathews 
W. Green. 

(Authorities: “An account of Percival and Ellen Green, &c.,” by Dr. 
Saml. A. Green, Sec’y Mass. Hist. Soc.; Middlesex Co., Mass., Pro. Ct. 
Reg.)—A. G. B, 
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We learn from his De l’Epee Translation of 1801, that he 
was residing in England during a portion of this period; and 
visited Paris, France, in 1790 and 1791, afterwards returning to 
London. While in Paris he was a frequent visitor at the schoul 
of the Abbe Sicard, and after his return to London was active in 
promoting the establishment of a free school for the deaf, which 
was opened in 1792, in the Grange Road, Bermondsey, under the 
patronage of the Marquis of Buckingham. 

In 1793, Francis Green was in Nova Scotia; and in December 
of that vear, he was commissioned by Gov. Wentworth (after- 
wards Sir John), as First Joint Treasurer (pro tempore) of the 
Province of Nova Scotia. 

In 1794 (Jan.), he was appointed the First Justice of Three, 
then nominated to fill the vacant seats of the Court of Pleas. 

In 1796, his lands and buildings at Preston, Cole-Harbor and 
Dartmouth were purchased to make a home and settlement for 
six hundred Maroons from Jamaica. 

“And now, finding himself without any adequate 
employment (the Judges of the Common Pleas having 

no salary, and a precarious income by Fees only, and, 

also, having always had a Predilection for the Land of 

his Ancestors and his native country, which at that period 

was respectably faederal and appeared to open its Eyes 

to discern the Folly of an alliance with France, and soon 

after declared it null and void), F. Green removed with 

his family and took up his residence at Medford near 

Boston, in June, 1797.”—(Autobiography). 

1797 to 1809—His Home was 1N MEprorp, Mass. 


He seems to have visited England again about the begin- 
ning of the present century; for his De l’Epee Translation of 
1801 appeared in London, England. The dedication, apparently 
written in Great Britain (“this country”), was dated 13 July, 1801. 

In 1802, Feb. 1, he made his will, in Medford, Mass.; and in 
1803, Sept. 5, he wrote in Medford a codicil to his will. 

In 1803, he was still residing in Medford, Mass., where he 
continued publishing translations from the writings of de l’Epee 
through the columns of the New England Palladium; and under 
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the nom de plume “Philocophos,’ made urgent appeals to the public 
for the establishment of an American school for the Deaf. 

The Palladium for 1803 contains articles contributed by him 
in the issues published May 31 (?), June 14, July 15, July 19, July 
26, August 2, August 16, August 30, October 7, October 14, 
November 1, and November 11. 

In 1804 and 1805, he continued these appeals in the Boston 
newspapers. In the New England Palladium of 1805, Feb. 15, 
May 10, Aug. 20, and in the Boston Courier of July 18, of the same 
year, appear articles from him on this subject.* 

In 1806, he wrote his biography “for the information of his 
children:” and died in 1809 (April 21,) at his home in Medford, 
Mass. Boston newspapers of Saturday, April 22, 1809, contain 
the following notice: 

“In Medford, yesterday morning, Francis Green, 

Esq., ae. 67. Funeral tomorrow afternoon at 4 o’clock, 

from his late dwelling house: The relations and friends 

of the family are requested to attend without more par- 

ticular invitation.” 

The place of his interment has not been ascertained. Fur- 
ther research may reveal it. 


The original autobiography in Francis Green’s own hand 
writing, still exists in the possession of his grandson, Commander 
Francis M. Green, of the U. S. Navy, and has never been pub- 
lished. A manuscript copy of it, made many years ago by the late 
Dr. Joshua Green, is now in the possession of Dr. Green’s son, 
Dr. Samuel A. Green, Secretary of the Massachusetts Historical 
Society, Boston, Mass.? The manuscript volume is entitled: 


1Francis Green’s plan of agitation in America was probably similar 
to that he had adopted in England to secure the establishment of a free 








-7school for deaf children in Great Britain. It is possible therefore that 


communications from him (anonymous, of course,) may have appeared 
in the London newspapers in 1783 and 1784, after the appearance of his 
book “Vox Oculis Subjecta,” and also in 1791 and 1792, immediately be- 
fore the establishment of the asylum at Bermondsey, (now the Old Kent 
Road Institution).—A.G.B. 

*Through the courtesy of Dr. Saml. A. Green, I have been able to 
make full extracts from the copy in his possession; and through the 
courtesy of Mr. Francis Green, of New York, (son of Comm. Francis M. 
Green,) I have been permitted to examine the original Autobiography 
itself—A, G, B, 
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“Genealogical and Biographical Anecdotes of the 
Green Family, deduced from the first American Gener- 
ation by Francis Green, for his children’s information— 
1806, I*. G. being the only surviving male Branch of the 
fourth American Generation. Vide Genealogical Tree.” 


Most of his publications were anonymous; and it is some- 
what remarkable that even in this personal narrative, written in 
is own handwriting, he avoids the use of the egotistical “TI,” 
and speaks of himself in the third person, or simply as “F. G,.” 

The following extracts contain Francis Green’s own account 
of his labors on behalf of the deaf; and include everything in 
the biography relating to the subject. 


FRANCIS GREEN’S OWN ACCOUNT OF HIS LABORS ON BEHALF 
OF THE DEAF. 
(From his unpublished Autobiography.) 


Francis Green “returned and settled in Boston, and married 
Susanna, daughter of Joseph Green, Esq., on the 13th October, 
1769, by whom he had Five children, who died in Infancy, or 
childhood, excepting Charles and Susanna, the latter (of a most 
amiable character,) was married to Stephen H. Binney, Esq., of 


Halifax, 1794, and died in March 1802, leaving three children; 

Nhe former Charles, an extraordinary Genius (peculiarly circum- 
J semeei) was discovered to be deaf, when about six months old, 
and at eight years of age was sent to Edinburg, to Messieurs 


Braidwood’s Academy (for Deaf and Dumb and rectifying im- 


The children of Stephen Hall and Susanna (Green) Binney, were: 

1. Stephen Newton Binney, who was formerly a merchant of the 
well known firm of Belcher, Binney & Co., doing a large West India 
business, and having the victualing of the British Navy, in Halifax. He 
married a daugher of Hon. W. Black; and d. without descendants. 

2. Susan Binney, died unmarried. 

3. Hannah Harriet Binney, who married Captain Nicholas Thomas 
Hill, of the Royal Staff Corps. Their children were: Mary Susan Hill, 
married H. J. Macaulay, Esq., and resided at Capel Curig, North Wales, 
(both deceased); Thomas Stephen Hill, Esq.; Hon. Philip Carteret Hill, 
D. C. L., formerly Premier of Nova Scotia: Rev. George W. Hill, D. C. L.. 
for many years Rector of St. Paul’s Church, the oldest Episcopal 
Church in Canada;he was also Chaplain to Lord of Keddleston (father 
of Lord Curzon, the present Governor General of India)—and Vicar 
of Carleton, Yorkshire; Harriet Hill, married James R. Morse, C. E,, 
of Eastbourne, Eng.; Lewis W. Hill, Esq., formerly M. P. FP. for Hants 
County, Nova Scotia; Rev. James J. Hill, M. A., Rector of Woodstock, 
Ontario: William H. Hill, Esq., Inspector of Her Majesty’s Customs 
for the Province of Nova Scotia—to whom I am indebted for the above 
information.—A. G. B. 
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pediments in speech,) where he remained near six years and 
acquired the faculty of speech and almost a perfect knowledge of 
Language, both oral and written, as well as arithmetic, geography, 
&c., &c., and was preeminent in the art of painting, at 16, but 
he was suddenly taken out of Life, being unhappily drowned 
when shooting at Cole-Harbor, near Halifax, on 29th August, 
1787, aetatis suae 17. 

“Having experienced the almost incredible advantage gained 
by his son in his acquirements under the Braidwoods, he was 
induced (while residing in and near. London,) by the hopes of 
eventually benefiting that unfortunate class (in every generation) 
the naturally Deaf, and consequently Dumb, to publish a hasty 
pamphlet in London 1783:—entitled ‘Vox Oculis Subjecta or a 
Dissertation on the curious and Important Art of imparting 
speech, & the knowledge of Language to the Deaf & Dumb, 
with a proposal for extending & perpetuating the benefits 
thereof,’ by ‘a Parent’—honorable mention of which is made, 
by the Reviewers in the Gentleman’s Magazine, September 1783, 
& afterwards—since which an asylum for the maintenance and 
education of the poor in that predicament has been instituted under 
the patronage of the Duke of Buckingham & others, at Ber- 
mondsey, near London.............. 

“In 1798, F. G. was presented with a certificate of admission 
as a member of the ‘Humane Society’ at Boston. 


“He has since filled up some of his vacant and leisure hours, 
at Medford, with his humble endeavors to disseminate (in this 
Country) the knowledge of the practicability of the important 
art of instructing the Deaf & Dumb, to speak & converse 
intelligibly (viva vece) as well as of educating them in fullest 
manner (by various publications of his, with extracts from the 
Abbe de l’Epee’s Letters, etc., in the Boston Newspapers (The 
Palladium especially) in 1803-4 & 5, in hopes this (his native 
Land) might eventually, if not speedily, experience an Alleviation 
of human misery, in this instance similar to other nations, (viz. 
in Europe) where peculiar seminaries have, with success, of late 
years, been effectually established; but the success of his well 
meant efforts will depend on the disposition of the public. 

“Tt has been ascertained by Returns (now in his possession) 
from the respective ministers of various Townships, that there 
are seventy in the state of Massachusetts, & many of them very 
fit subjects for instruction; & it is calculated that according 
to the proportions of population thro’out the different states, there 
must be nearly Five Hundred, now existing in the U. States 
of America, 
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“In addition to his other disinterested exertions in behalf 
of the Deaf & Dumb, he published in 1805 Proposals to edite 
an elegant Prose Translation, of his own, (after the manner of 
Fenelon’s Telemachus) of Tasso’s ‘ Jerusalem Delivered ’—the 
profits (if any) to be, for the Benefit of those in that predicament 
in this State. But, the Philanthropy and Charity of the present 
aera seem to be elbowed off from the stage, by the predomi- 
nant speculations of the Banking mania, & the universal Lust 
of Lucre—neither Compassion, Humanity, nor Taste, are likely to 
avail! 
““Crescit amor nummi, quant ipse pecunia crescit.’ The Lust 
of Lucre, keeps pace with the increase of Pelf. ‘OQ Tempora! 
O Mores!’ Oh the Times! Oh the Manners!” 


In the original Autobiography the following supplementary 
note appears upon the margin of a page in the handwriting of 
Francis Green: 

~~ “F. G,. also translated the whole of the Abbe De 
l’Epee’s book on the manner of his instructing the Deaf 

and Dumb, entitled ‘Institutions des Sourds & Muets.’ ” 

In Dr. Joshua Green’s copy the above paragraph has been 
incorporated in the text, appearing immediately before the words 
“But, the philanthropy and charity of the present aera”—thus 
obscuring the sense. 


For further details concerning Francis Green, see “Histori- 
cal Notes Concerning the Teaching of Speech to the Deaf, 
published inthe February number of the AssocrATION REVIEW. 
—(Review II, pp. 33-65). 
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UNIVERSITY EXPERIENCES. 
“ The grace of friendship—mind and heart, 
Linked with their fellow heart and mind ; 
The gain of science, gift of art ; 
The sense of oneness with our kind ; 
The thirst to know and understand— 
A large and liberal discontent ; 
These are the things in life’s rich hand, 
The things that are more excellent.” 

In complying with the request of others for a paper anent my 
own University experiences, I wish in the beginning to preface 
the following paragraphs with the assurance that there is nothing 
dearer to me than the education, success, and happiness of my 
fellow-sufferers, and to extend to these, and alike to their friends, 
whatever encouragement my experience affords. 

But before I take up the subject of my life at the University 
of Wisconsin, it may be pardonable to indicate the steps whereby 
I came to gain an education in the midst of a hearing world. I 
was born in Milwaukee, and when I was four years old, I be- 
came a pupil in the first grade of the eighth ward hearing public 
school. Within a block of this school there was an institution for 
deaf-mutes, which I used to pass, “feeling an indescribable sorrow 
for the poor deaf boys and girls.” I continued to attend this 
hearing school until, when at the age of six and a half, I became 
totally deaf from scarlet-fever, which was then epidemic in our 
city. 

Upon my recovery from the dread disease, my mother took 
me to her old home in Scotland, for the reason that my parents, 
being Scottish, naturally had great faith in the skill of the 
Scottish doctors to restore my lost hearing, which the physicians 
failed to do after repeated operations. During this visit abroad, 
I enjoyed a prolonged vacation for several months, as I was not 
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sent to school, but was left much to my own resources. But in 
spite of my lack of a teacher, I continued to talk, and under 
the guardianship of grandfather’s dog, I won the affections of 
plebeians and patricians alike in the neighborhood. O! for a 
race with Uncle Bob down the hill to grandfather’s tannery, or 
a game of jacks with the urchins of the street! Or, to visit Uncle 
Will’s bank in Edinburgh, and enticed by a mysterious ancient 
well, to get lost in that bewildering city of monuments, towers, 
and palaces! Or, again, to play with the diamonds of Aunt 
Mary’s newly returned betrothed from India, and when he be- 
came an uncle to be presented with the most wonderful doll in 
the world! 

But to resume. Happily, it was not until after our return 
from abroad, and while I was attending the hearing public school 
for a brief time, that I came to realize the sad fact of my deafness. 
Hitherto, I had been totally unconscious of my affliction, but 
the inevitable day came, when I tearfully inquired: “Mamma, 
what ails my ears? Me no longer hear.” 

A year after our return home, the Milwaukee Day School 
for the Deaf came into existence and I was enrolled as one of its 
first pupils. I continued to attend this school eight years when I 
graduated as the valedictorian. I can see no great difference 
in my life at the deaf school and that of my hearing friends who 
attended the public schools, except that our graded classes were 
smaller, and the desks were arranged in a single semi-circle, so 
that all pupils could easily see each others’ lips without having 
to turn around in their seats. Then, though our studies were 
the same as those of the hearing grades, still particular attention 
was paid to articulation. It is some years since I left the day 
school, but I vividly remember, that our beloved principal, the late 
Professor Paul Binner, and his assistants possessed wonderful pa- 
tience, perseverance, and kindness. I was very fortunate to be 
under the refining and Christian influence of such a good man 
for eight long years. I can never forget what he sacrificed for 
us his deaf pupils, and some day I hope his name will receive a 
fitting memorial. 

While attending the deaf school, the greater part of my time 
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was spent in the hearing world, as I returned home every day 


after three o’clock, so that I had three or more hours daily to 
associate with my hearing playmates. Sundays, I attended ser- 
vice and Sunday-school, besides teaching a hearing Sunday- 
school of my own. (Now-a-days, I teach a deaf Sunday-school.) 

After graduating from the day school, it was suggested that 
{ enter the hearing high school. “I should like to very much, 
Mr. Binner,” I replied, then added with many a doubt and mis- 
giving, “but I really do not see how I will be able to get along.” 
However, in spite of my want of self-confidence, R. C. Spencer 
saw me enrolled as a student of the East side high school at the 
beginning of the fall term. 

I knew not a single soul, and I do not know how I managed 
to get along the first few days. During the first term, my 
studies were Etymology, Science, History, and Drawing, and to 
read the lips of my teachers was at first very trying to me, all 
the more so as my eyesight was not then very strong, owing to 
a slight attack of partial facial paralysis in the winter of 1887. 
However, I kept up my patience, and in a much shorter time 
than I could have hoped for, I read the lips of my teachers with 
comparative ease. 

And this reminds me of a noble and unselfish act by one 
of my teachers. He was anxious to have me read his lips, but 
finding that I made very little progress, inquired the why and 
wherefore of such backwardness on my part. As might be ex- 
pected, I disliked telling him the real cause, and yet I could 
not state anything but the terrible truth. And so, summoning 
up all my courage, I explained to him that his moustache was 
of the grievous, heavy, overhanging sort, so as to completely 
conceal his lips, thus rendering lip-reading an impossibility in his 
case. Imagine my feelings then, when a few days later, he ap- 
peared in class with a goodly portion of his moustache removed! 
Thereafter, I no longer felt tempted to use my scissors lavishly, 
as I got along in Science very well, you may be sure. 

My progress the second and third terms was very rapid, as I 
felt more at my ease with the teachers and the students. Some 
of the latter had been my classmates in the eighth ward hearing 
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school, and so it was very pleasant to meet old friends again. 

The next year, I entered the new South side high school 
which was nearer my home, and here as was the case at first 
in the East side high school, I found obstacles in the path of 
good lip-reading. To be frank, I was not so high as I could 
wish in two studies, but this only served to spur me on until by 
the end of the next two months, I had progressed so well in each 
of my studies, as to be exempt from all the examinations, much 
to my joy. 

This leads me to speak of the professor in Chemistry who 
experienced some difficulty in calling me while we were “ex- 
perimenting” in the laboratory. Hence, I took the liberty of 
explaining to him mother’s methods of attracting my attention. 
If I am on the first floor with her, but at some distance, all 
she has to do to call me is to tap her foot on the floor. Again, 
when I am upstairs, she calls me by giving two or more raps 
on the lower steps of the stairway. All of which information the 
professor thought very interesting, and straightway decided to 
call me by a tap of his foot. As soon as I turned to read my 
book, I was startled by such a jar that I trembled and looked up 
quickly, fully expecting the roof to crash in, only to meet my 
professor’s smiling face, and to read—‘“I am glad that you felt 
the vibrations caused by my foot, but you look rather scared.” 
“You do not need to stamp your foot so awfully hard,” I an- 
swered. He tried again, and this time gave a soft little tap which 
just suited me. 

It took me two and a half years to graduate from the high 
school, and during those years, my life was so happy that I called 
it my paradise. I belonged to the Girl’s Club, and took part in 
all its proceedings; I attended lectures; I was on a public foot- 
ball debate which I won; and I was elected the class-poet for the 
graduation class of ’95. 

In June, 1895, I graduated from the South side high school, 
and the following September, entered the University of Wiscon- 
sin, “‘a stranger in a strange place,” as I had practically no friends 
or acquaintances in the beautiful city of the four lakes. I do 
not deny that I feared that it would be harder to succeed at the 
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University than had been the case at the high school, but in 
spite of the discouragement which I met with at home and else- 
where, I was determined to try. That was a happy day when I 
walked the streets of Madison in company with other students 
and realized that my dream of entering the University had come 
to pass. It was pleasant to be called the “pioneer student,” more 
so than it was to be spoken of as “one of the three peculiarities,” 
a phrase which was interpreted to mean three students, one a 
Jap, whose intellectual ability and wonderful courage won my 
warmest admiration and respect; the other student being a dusky 
son of Ham, whose general disposition and bearing seemed elo- 
quently to exclaim, “Hear me, for I will speak!” As the third 
person of the trio, I was hardly worth the honor of being ranked 
with the lone Jap and dusky Harry. 

As to my studies at the University, I took, (at the advice 
of my class-officer,) a special literary or English course, and my 
studies the first semester were five in number, principally Liter- 
ature and History, besides lectures. During the first month at 
College, it was a little difficult to read the lips of one or two 
professors, which circumstance was due to the fact that good 
lip-reading requires favorable positions of the speaker’s lips to 
the reader’s eyes with reference to light, strong eyes on the 
reader’s part, with mental agility and patience. 

As to reciting in class, I recited orally with Prof. Turner, 
Prof. Cairns, Dr. Libby, and Prof. Reinsch, and always re- 
sponded to the roll-call. Prof. Turner’s class was a large one, 
and he nearly always gave us lectures which we had to put down 
in our books as rapidly as possible. Prof. Dow was so compe- 
tent a teacher that he seldom used the text-book, but instead gave 
us interesting lectures and selections. I had been under Prof. 
Dow but a very short time, when he saw that I could not keep 
up with the class in taking notes, for it was impossible to keep 
one eye on the book and one on the lecturer. And so one day 
the good man called me to his desk, and after joking me as to 
what I could do had I more than two eyes, informed me that he 
had “discovered” a remedy. The next day, my “little literary 
tyrant,” as Prof. Dow was pleased to term himself, introduced 
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me to Mr. Ralph W. Stewart, ’99, the youngest and brightest 
boy in our famous class of “heathen engineers.” The benches 
at college are so constructed that pupils sit elbow to elbow. Mr. 
Stewart was given the seat on my left, and while he took down 
notes in his book whenever we had lectures, I could easily copy 
them in my own book without the slightest inconvenience to 
either of us. Such an admirable plan of taking down notes was 
adopted in my other classes soon after I entered the University, 
so that not being obliged to copy notes at home daily, I found 
time to haunt the Library, to attend the weekly meetings of the 
Y. W. C. A., the Laurean Literary Society, and Prof. Williams’ 
University Bible class. I also attended church with the students, 
and went to socials and receptions quite often; I took part in 
the public gymnastic exhibitions; I wrote for the college maga- 
zine, The Aegis, and other publications. I went skating and 
boating with the students, I played tennis and other outdoor 
games. <As to my callers and the invitations out, they were so 
numerous, that at last in despair, I tacked a card ‘Not at home,” 
on my door, turned the key, and settled down to “grinding,” or, 
I would betake myself to the State Historical Library, or to 
President Adams’ valuable private library, where I was sure of 
being left in peace. Indeed, I came to win so many friends that 
I did not know what there was about me which attracted them. 

But it is nevertheless true that there were days when I 
felt discouraged, or “out of tune,” and days when I felt courage 
enough to shake a nation. This is, however, nothing uncom- 
mon, as other mortals are more or less subject to similar moods. 
I had never been away from home so long, and as I said before, 
I had no friends in Madison at the beginning. In time I found 
friends, and a few enemies who were mostly the victims of a 
false, unnatural pride, or of prejudice. 

This suggests to my mind, the query once sent to me by a 
certain professor of the deaf, namely, “if my friends at the Un- 
iversity were somewhat influenced by sympathy,” to which I 


replied that I had plenty of native pride, and would resent it if 
anv one said that my friends were attracted to me merely because 
of sympathy. I have met people enough who look down on me 
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with a pity which is simply irritable, but the very few that I call 
friends are harsh, honest even to cruelty, good and firm,—modern 
Horatios. Of such a type was Prof. Dow, and at present there 
are others who seldom take my affliction into account, and ac- 
cordingly I prize their friendship very much. Prof. Dow was so 
harsh sometimes that 1 could not keep back the tears which 
would come, but I always felt much better after it. And, though 
it is now three years since Prof. Dow bade me adieu with a talk 
that is well illustrated in the following lines from Blackie, 

“Let your eye range freely round 

To spell the scroll of Nature, 
But ever with an awe profound, 


Revere the great Creator. 
* * * * * * K KX * 


But though to know all things is good, 
To love all things is better. 
* * kK Kk OK Kk OK OK * 


The times are feverish ; mark me well ! 
Have faith and patience by thee ; 
Unless thou curl into thy shell, 
Thouw'lt find enough to try thee. 
But that is a weak device. I know 
Thou'lt face it free and fearless ; 
But O! beware the greater foe, 
A spirit proud and prayerless !” 
Yet I often think of the good man with much gratitude, and 
have greatly missed his words of counsel ever since death claimed 
him two years ago. 

Although I never knew what it is to have a coach, still I 
found ways of overcoming my college difficulties. For instance, 
it sometimes happened that I could not follow the class discus- 
sions, and whenever such was the case, Dr. Libby would kindly 
invite me to meet him at the Historical Library, (as he did the 
other students), where he would quiz me to test my knowledge, 
or talk over the lessons. Or I would somtimes join groups to 
discuss some difficult subject, but you must know that I roomed 
alone and depended on my own abilities, and I am glad to 
say that I succeeded. We were given very long lessons daily, 
and often I did not retire until far into the wee small hours. I 
was, to repeat the words of Dr. Libby, “a struggling pioneer 
student in a strange world,” so you see I had to work hard, but 
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I felt very happy and amply repaid at the congratulations of 
President Adams and of my class-officer. 

The fact that I roomed alone at college, calls to mind the 
difficulty which I experienced in rising regularly without the as- 
sistance of a stern parent. I used to wind up my alarm clock every 
night, but I never could feel the bell going off at five o’clock 
in the morning. Sometimes I rose on time with the help of 
my landlady, a dear, motherly woman, and then again when the 
skies were cloudy, I would be late to breakfast and subject to 
a severe scolding from the stern preceptress. Hardly knowing 
what to do, I confided the lamentable state of affairs to a young 
engineer, Mr. Stewart, who urgently advised me to get a dog, 
such as a Scotch collie, but I regarded such well-meant advice 
as a joke. However, after leaving college I decided to put his 
advice to the test by experimenting with a versatile pug which 
had followed me home one day. Puggie proved a brilliant success 
in place of a knocker and a clock, for the dog would grasp the 
bottom of my dress and lead me to the door when anybody hap- 
pened to be there or in the garden. And in the morning, Puggie 
was apprised by the first note of the alarm-clock, just when to 
awaken me by jumping on to the bed with an affectionate “good 
morning” greeting in dog-fashion. I had hoped to test Puggie’s 
powers more fully when, unfortunately, the poor dog was carried 
off by a rough man who claimed to be its owner. Since then 
I have learned to wake myself on time by practicing the following 
formula: ‘Wind up your alarm-clock, tuck it firmly between 
the bed’s sideboard and the mattress near your pillow, but in 


such a way that the clock machinery will not be interfered with. 
And in the morning you will feel the vibrations of the bell so 


keenly that you will be thoroughly awakened.” 

In the Spring of 1896, Dr. Alex. Graham Bell visited me in 
Madison, and at the long-to-be-remembered dinner with which 
he honored myself and student-friends, Prof. Dow told him all 
my obstacles and how I overcame them. He also discussed my 
future career, and some members of the faculty suggested that 
should I complete my course, I might expect a position in the 
new University Library. President Adams also said he had 
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observed my progress and success at the University with great 
satisfaction and admiration, and hoped to witness my graduation. 

But, although I successfully passed all my examinations at 
the University, even receiving the highest standing in Rhetoric, 
yet I deeply regret to say that my father’s financial attitude was 
such that he would not permit me to complete my full course, 
notwithstanding the fact that I was anxious to work my way 
through college by operating the typewriter after study hours. 
Several of my University professors called on my father at home 
and did their best to persuade him to let me resume my studies 
at college, but in vain. And there my University experiences end. 
Still in spite of my inability to graduate, I am highly gratified 
with the fact of Mr. A. Lincoln Fechheimer’s success, and I 
extend my hand to him and thank him very much for accom- 
plishing what I'tried to do, namely: to prove to the world that it 
is possible for a deaf person to graduate from a hearing Univer- 
sity. But I am at a loss to account for the unexpected attitude 
of those people who have been writing articles trying to show 
that a deaf person should not even enter a hearing University. 
Probably such an attitude is more or less due to the fact that 
people in general are apt to imagine deafness to be worse than it 
really is. It is simply the faculty of hearing that is affected, and 
not the mind, so long as the powers of the mind are in a healthy 
condition of growth, which necessarily means time, then I have 
every reason to believe that a deaf person is able to compete with 
the hearing people, so far as intellectual ability and activity are 
concerned. Hence, it seems to me the most natural thing in the 
world for a deaf person with brains to succeed at a hearing Uni- 
versity, notwithstanding the difficulties sometimes encountered. 
If the plans of Miss Daisy Margaret Way and Miss Helen C. 
Hoadley to attend a hearing college had not been frustrated by 
the untimely death of their fathers, their graduation would have 
preceded that of Mr. Fechheimer. 

In conclusion, I wish to assure my readers that the other deaf 
can, and it may be with greater success, accomplish what Mr. 
Fechheimer and I have done. But underneath it all lies patience, 
such a patience as reminds one forcibly of the adage, that “ the 
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gods place hard work before all things desirable.” There is no 
royal road to education, and if there was to be one, I would not 
advise any of my deaf friends to follow it. The love of study 
for its own sake is a noble passion, but when carried to excess 
or abused, it becomes a doubtful blessing. I knew a young 
woman at college who studied so hard that her eyesight was 
ruined,and she was compelled togive up college after having been 
there only six months. So far as I know, she never returned to 
complete her course, but the timely and terrible lesson which her 
sad example taught me, has never been forgotten, and so I would 
advise those deaf who intend to attend collge, not to study too 
hard in the beginning, and not to worry as often is the case with 
freshmen. 

If there are any queries which my readers desire to put to 
me, please do not hesitate to do so, for I am always happy to be 
of some assistance to my fellow-sufferers. 

HypaTia Boyp. 

1046 National Avenue, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 
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BACKWARD CHILDREN. 
I. 


“Vain is the man, and false as vain, 
Who says ‘If I live to-morrow, I’ll do the same.’ 


To me one of the most interesting studies aside from watch- 
ing the growth of a child’s mind, is following the life of one’s 
deaf pupils after they start out to solve the bread and butter 
problem for themselves. If while pupils they were known as 
the most backward children admitted to our institutions for the 
deaf, so much more interesting and wonderful are the details of 
their efforts when crowned with success, and more appealing 
and pathetic when followed by failure; for, the deaf who enter 
the race handicapped with but little learning, often accompanied 
by a weak constitution, cannot be successful all the time. 

But, that so many of what seemed our most hopeless cases 
in school turn out as well as they do and are, in the majority, 
self-respecting, self-supporting men and women, speaks volumes 
for our institutions, when we see people with all their senses who 
are mentally and physically the equal, or the superior of our 
backward pupils, begging on the street. 

Now and then one or two of our former pupils who are woe- 
fully lacking in energy and strength, will attract so much at- 
tention that educators will pause to ask, “Does it pay to educate 
these creatures?” 

Suppose one of these partially educated mutes has occasion 
to write a letter. The obstacles he encounters in our language 
are legion. Perhaps he is writing to some one who understands 
the deaf. In that case, he has confidence in himself and brevity 
never enters his soul. If this letter is by any chance seen by 
one who already doubts the wisdom of sending the backward 
deaf-mute to school, he is no longer a doubter but a believer 
that education for the dullard is a failure. 

The inability of a backward child to use language correctly 
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after he has been in school several years, does not prove that 
he has not been benefited by instruction. There was a time when 
I doubted—a time when I even believed that education was not 
meant for such as make up our backward classes, but that was 
when I first began to wrestle with the problem of teaching the 
dull for the first time, having been previously a teacher of bright 
children. But now, when I go out among my former pupils 
with a better understanding of the conditions brought about by 
long years of association with both the bright and the dull, and 
listen to their tales of woe and triumph, I no longer place a re- 
striction on educators. There is an education for the one who is 
fit by nature to rule and to be his own master, and there is also an 
education for the one from whony nature has withheld so much 
as to unfit him in a measure for the world-life as it exists. Then 
let every deaf child, no matter how dull, be given the advantage of 
an education and be sure that every child gets his due. Do not 
set too great a task before him. Do not attempt to make him do 
what nature never meant he should. For no matter how brilliant 
the first showing may be, nature will be avenged if we tamper with 
her; reaction will set in, and what we take out of a child’s life to 
test an art, the child will suffer for when he is older. Then in 
teaching a dull child let us be guided by nature. Let our methods 
and systems be so far reaching and flexible that they wil! not only 
reach several grades of pupils, but every individual pupil. 

True, we are all created equal, but the lines of all do not fall 
in the same places. So our education should be different even 
from the start. Each child should be educated and trained to fill 
that position which nature seems to have assigned him. 

The backward deaf-mute, no matter what his parents’ wealth 
and position, may have to occupy an humble place in life, and 
much of his happiness will depend on how he is occupied. Then 
let him be educated according to the sphere he is to fill. The 
bright, healthy, energetic deaf-mute, though his parents be poor 
and ignorant, will climb, if given the chance. Let him climb. 
Withhold nothing. It is his birthright to go as far as he can. 
He, too, by means of his deafness will be kept further in the 
background than he would if he could hear. Then let his ed- 
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ucation be practical and suited to that station to which destiny 
calls him. Let no aristocratic notions curtail the practical use- 
fulness of such education. 

Once our institutions for the deaf were more of a home and 
not so much a place of learning as they are to-day. The bright 
deaf-mute, even the ordinary one, to say nothing of the semi- 
mute, has gone beyond the heights that the founders of the first 
schools for the deaf dreamed of. Our institutions have met 
every demand. The semi-deaf or semi-mute who can read and 
write a little is no longer debarred from our schools as formerly, 
and the hopeless dullards are given a fair trial. That the stand- 
ard in our schools to-day is far above the ability of the dullards 
to attain goes without saying. Recent canvassing among all 
the backward pupils that were under instruction during the past 
eighteen years in the Pennsylvania Institution for the Deaf and 
Dumb shows most gratifying results, results to which the institu- 
tion may well point with pride. Yet we are not satisfied. We 
want something better and we are asking, “Is there a better way? 
Can we improve our present system of dealing with dull pupils? 
Have we done all that can be done for them ?” It is evident to 
all who have given the matter much thought, that our institutions 
have outgrown them and that it is not fair to hamper or hold 
back the average deaf child in order to conform our methods to 
the few backward children that we admit every year. Nor is it 
right to discourage the backward child by letting him see by 
his repeated failures that he is mentally inferior to the other 
children. 

In the onward march of education it has been found both 
necessary and advisable to educate the backward hearing child 
apart from the normal one. Parents and teachers alike know 
that the dullards exercise a certain undesirable influence on the 
bright children and the bright ones impose on their less fortunate 
brothers. So they aim to keep them apart. Experienced, observ- 
ing, thoughtful teachers know that human nature in the deaf and 
the hearing is one and the same. 

Then let us have special schools for backward deaf children 
where the conditions will be different from what they are in 
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large schools, and see what more can be done for them. Do not 
send them to schools for backward hearing children, for just as 
a bright hearing child differs from a bright deaf one, so does the 
slow hearing child differ from the slow deaf one. 

Before deciding on what sort of a school the backward deaf 
child needs, it is well to consider what his physical disadvantages 
are. He is generally too nervous to be treated like the normal 
child. He cannot work at any one thing long at a time. He 
must be kept busy, but his work and play must vary so he will 
gain strength from his exercise, not fatigue and increased ner- 
vousness. His nervousness exists in all stages from the slightest 
to that stage where the least excitement will render him almost 
powerless. His eyes are often weak and sometimes he is almost 
blind. Sometimes his hands and arms are paralyzed or crippled 
in some way and in a few cases he is subject to fits. Sometimes 
he is lame. Heart and brain troubles are found among them 
in different degrees. All this is conducive to a weak mental con- 
dition. His appetite is sometimes poor, but more often it verges 
upon voracity. He will eat at each meal, if allowed, more than 
any able bodied man will in a day, yet he is always hungry and 
has the appearance of one not well fed. After meals the little 
energy he has will desert him for a while and the teacher whose 
duty it is to instruct him has an unenviable task. Now and 
then, a sound bodied backward child will be found, but he is 
generally one whom some mistaken process of instruction has 
stunted mentally, or a child who has been kept from school till 
all the childish bent of his mind to know and learn has vanished 
and he has sunk into a sort of mental stupor. Even in the latter 
case it may be said that his mind is stunted, as development has 
been prevented, by his environment. 

Children possessing all the disadvantages mentioned here 
have been under my instruction in the Pennsylvania Institution 
at different times. No deaf child has been refused admittance 
there during the period I have been teaching, except the real 
idiotic, while some who were in a degree feeble-minded have been 
given a fair trial with results beyond expectations. Some of 
these feeble-minded and feeble-bodied pupils have developed so 
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much after five or six years’ careful training that they pass for 
simply backward pupils. Only those who have had the im- 
mediate care of them and have watched their progress knowing 
their original condition, realize what effort was put forth by both 
pupil and teacher to accomplish that which a casual observer 
might deem trifling. 

Several such cases are now under my instruction. They are 
merely known as slow, backward pupils, and as such they will be 
looked upon after they leave school. One who does not know 
all the facts concerning their education, meeting them and seeing 
what they are really able to do, will wonder why the school did 
not do more for them. To say that we are perfectly satisfied with 
the results so far obtained would be a misrepresentation of facts. 
But we have proven by actual experience that the dullard is 
benefited by going to school and that more can be done for him. 

‘If we look into these children’s lives not as we see them in 
school, but as they are after they leave, we will obtain a very 
fair idea of what and how we should teach them. We will see 
that we spent time on some things that, though useful and instruc- 
tive, might have been passed over for something more practical 
and which the child is in more need of after he leaves us, the lack 
of which caused him some awkward set backs. For years some 
of the best teachers in the profession have labored unceasingly 
to bring the backward deaf child up to the normal one. They 
have in some cases marshalled all their forces and concentrated 
them on the one important study, the English language, but the 
results attained show needs yet unfulfilled. First these teachers 
used written language and signs in plenty. Then they added 
speech. Then they took signs from him or tried to, and continued 
with speech. Then they withheld speech and signs, but gave 
him the manual alphabet and pictures galore, and still we are 
looking for a better way, a better means of developing the latent 
powers while giving him what is every child’s birthright, the 
right to be taught, clothed, fed, amused, to associate with other 
children, to play and to work—but not to be over burdened. 

We might have done better by these children in the past, 
or we might have done worse, but at all events our time and 
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labor has not been lost. What we learned should be recorded 
truthfully, without prejudice and without fear, for “no question 
is settled till it is settled right.” The experience so fearlessly 
and faithfully gained with backward children during the past 
decade, should be handed down to those who will in future have 
the care of them. It will stand them in good stead. 

The time is now ripe for another experiment, an experiment 
which should be built upon no theory, but upon truths that even 
the prejudiced have learned to respect. This experiment 
will need a special school for boys that make up the class under 
discussion, and another school for girls of the same mental grade. 
The past has taught us that a school with one wing for the 
boys and one for the girls will not do where pupils of inferior 
intelligence are concerned. 

Quick, wide-awake teachers, who understand signs and ges- 
tures of all descriptions, and have taught mixed classes of dullards 
from all grades of society, know that much has happened to occa- 
sion them grave concern under such an arrangement, but it is 
difficult to convince an unobserving teacher, who only under- 
stands her pupils when they address her, that there is ground for 
worry. A teacher does not want to be harassed by oppressing 
evils, and should not be. She needs all her time and strength to 
develop all that is good and noble in the child’s nature and to 
train the intellect in written language. 

The nervous child needs as much out-door exercise as possi- 
ble, so let the boys’ school be on a farm near some large town or 
city. For reasons already given it will be seen that few of these 
children are able to work at trades such as tailoring, shoe-making, 
printing, and carpentry, and these few only after they have been 
in school several years. Even sloyd has been found beyond most 
of them. 

Work varying with demands and seasons, such as gardening, 
cutting grass, making walks, cutting and sawing wood, tending 
poultry and cattle such as are usually kept on farms, will give 
boys plenty to do, and they will form habits of economy and in- 
dustry which will be part of their education. An industrious eco- 
nomical boy or man is always in demand on a farm, whether 
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he be deaf or hearing, educated or uneducated. For a school of 
forty pupils, there should be four cottages for them. Each cot- 
tage should be a complete home in itself. There should be a 
general school house where all the children would go for a few 
hours every day. There should be teachers for the school house, 
the cottage, the garden, the barn, and the farm. In the school- 
rooms the children would learn to write, spell, cypher, to pro- 
nounce new words if they had any speech before coming to 
school, and to arrange their language in an orderly manner so 
as to form a habit of thinking continuously and persistently to 
definite conclusion ; but in the house, barn, and garden they 
would learn in a natural way the use and meaning of language, 
imitation, mental arithmetic, the reason for doing or not doing 
a thing at a certain time, neatness, politeness, fairness, self-reli- 
ance, and economy ; to search for causes and effects, and to be 
responsible for their acts and for their clothing. They would, in 
short, learn how to do and the reason for doing the one thousand 
and one little things that go to make up the education of an agree- 
able, honest, and industrious person. Things now so difficult to 
teach in the class-room and, after being taught, failing to become 
part of the child’s nature from the fact that the teacher is not in a 
position to see that he practices them after school hours, would be 
easier to impart. 

Only educated, energetic, self-sacrificing, trustworthy per- 
sons, of broad sympathy and with a love for their work, could do 
this work properly. Such people can be found, but they cannot 
be obtained for a pittance. 

This cottage, or small family plan, would enable teachers, 
matrons, and assistants to know each child so thoroughly that 
none would develop an unruly, soured disposition on account 
of being misunderstood, or supposedly neglected. 

A pupil before entering this school, except where he is in his 
teens, should spend some time in a school for the normal deaf so 
the teachers of that school could decide whether he be a fit subject 
for the special school or not. In no case should the regular school 
keep him two years. A good teacher should be able to decide 
the mental condition of a child in less than a year. 
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The minimum age for a child to be admitted to this school 
should be nine, or ten years. Except when a child is an orphan, 
where the parents are unable to provide for it, or where they are 
insane, feeble-minded or depraved, my experience has been that 
nothing we can do for him under that age will make up for the 
loss of the love and sympathy of his own people. 


When we take from a child the love and caresses that even 
the worst of mothers lavish freely on their offspring, what can we 
give him in their place that will awaken his sympathies, soften his 
life, and remain with him forever a pleasant and cherished mem- 
ory. Teachers do love their pupils and are loved by them in re- 
turn, but even the dullest child will soon discover that it is only 
an interest of a certain duration. Then comes the bitterness and 
assumed indifference on the part of the child, while the teacher 
all unsuspecting will wonder what has come over the pupil. 

Till a backward deaf child is eight or nine years old, parents 
do not expect much of him. After that age they are apt to think 
of trying some mistaken heroic measures to make him like other 
children. It is then the school should take him in hand. The 
school families should be made up according to the age of the 
children and not according to their standing in school. 


Children under twelve should be in a cottage by themselves ; 
children from twelve to fifteen in another ; and children over fif- 
teen in another. Pupils under twelve should spend less time in 
the school-room than the older ones, but they should be under 
the instruction of skillful teachers from the time they open their 
eyes in the morning till they close them at night. They should 
never be hurried or rushed through anything. Time enough 
should be given them in which to think, learn, and use language 
when washing, dressing, eating, working, and playing. 


All cottages should be furnished as the homes of people 
in moderate circumstances are, with occasionally a few more lux- 
uries. Wall slates would be part of the furniture of every room. 
More of them would be needed in the cottage occupied by the 
younger children than in the others, as it is a difficult matter for 
beginners to take new words and sentences from the fingers and 
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lips, and experience has shown us the folly of expecting too much 
of a child. 

There should be a head teacher in each cottage. It should be 
his duty to arange the daily programme for the family, to see that 
it is carried out to the letter, and if not, to receive reports from the 
assistant teachers setting forth why the programme is not, or can 
not be followed. This would soon enable a head teacher to know 
all the needs of the pupils and tell exactly what each could do. He 
should also give his teachers the points he wants the pupils drilled 
on, or have the teachers while on duty in the house make a list of 
the words and the language forms the children need during the 
day to make known their wants and express their thoughts, and 
then the head teacher should see that the children are taught 
this language. He should see in person that language once 
taught is used and kept up by the pupil. Nothing should be 
left to uneducated attendants. All teachers should teach in house, 
school, all over the place by turns, but none should work over 
eight hours out of the twenty-four. 

Under teachers should be as refined and well educated as 
possible. They need not be great thinkers, or planners, but they 
should be able and willing to carry out the head teacher’s ideas 
in regard to the children. As for the head teacher, he must be 
a thinker and planner; a superior educator in every sense of 
the word. We have many instances where one teacher working 
on another’s idea has had more success than the one with whom 
the idea originated. Perhaps, because these ideas are generally 
the outgrowth of years of teaching and the young, hopeful 
teacher, who sees failure in nothing and does not want to be 
burdened with thought, will work away on some one’s else idea 
with the assurance of a genius and the persistency of an enthusi- 
ast, just for the pure fun of seeing the wheels go round in the 
youthful charge. 


Jutta A. Fo.ey, 
Instruétor, Pennsylvania Institution for the Deaf and Dumb. 
Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 








PARENTS ASSOCIATIONS. 





THE BOSTON PARENTS’ EDUCATION ASSO- 
CIATION FOR DEAF CHILDREN. 


The broadening influences of civilization are uniting more 
and more the parent and teacher in educational work. To that 
of the individual parent, who has ever been a wise ally, the 
help of Parents’ Associations is now a recognized reality. One 
of the first, if not the first, to be formed, was the “Boston Pa- 
rents’ Education Association for Deaf Children,” to aid the state 
and city in promoting their education and welfare. The pecul- 
iar needs and desires of these children, who for over twenty- 
five years had been under the loving care of Miss Sarah Fuller, 
as Principal of the Horace Mann School of Boston, led her to 
feel the necessity of such an organization. The parents’ meet- 
ings which she called brought together mothers more than 
fathers. She wanted the co-operation and support of both parents. 
She believed that the school was but the extension of the home; 
that the teacher—the representative of the parents for five or six 
hours of the davy—was doing what each father or mother would 
do did time and opportunity permit. She longed for that 
sympathy between parent and teacher which should enlarge and 
deepen the knowledge of both for the good of the child. The 
thought so grew upon her that she conferred with her friend 
and ever-ready helper, Dr. Alexander Graham Bell, who at 
once gave his sympathy. He well knew what individual parents 
had done in behalf of the deaf; how the first person in the United 
States to urge the establishment of an American school for the 
deaf was Francis Green of Boston (1803), whose deaf son had 
been successfully instructed in Edinburgh; how the first to open 
a school in the United States (in 1812, in Cobbs, Virginia), was 
Colonel Bolling of Virginia, who had deaf children of his own; 
how the first permanent school for the deaf on American soil 
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resulted from the efforts of Dr. Cogswell, of Hartford, Connecti- 
cut, the father of little deaf Alice; how the Clarke school in 
Northampton (1867), was due largely to the efforts of Hon. 
Gardiner G. Hubbard, father of a deaf child; how the New 
England Industrial school (1879), in Beverly, Massachusetts, was 
founded by Mr. William B. Swett, the father of two deaf child- 
ren; and how the “Sarah Fuller Home for Little Children who 
cannot hear,” in West Medford, Mass., (1888), was founded by 
Mrs. Francis Brooks, the mother of a deaf child. _Remember- 
ing all this and many other individual efforts, he felt, with Miss 
Fuller, that an Association of Parents, 20,000 of whom of deaf 
children of school age were then living in the United States, 
could greatly aid in ameliorating the condition of these un- 
fortunate little ones. There was a Convention of American In- 
structors of the Deaf—but this was exclusively for teachers. 
There was a Conference of Superintendents and Principals— 
but this was for heads of schools. There was a Speech As- 
sociation—but this was for the promotion of speech-teaching to 
the deaf. Surely there was room for a Parents’ Association, to 
bring together teachers and parents for united work. 

Thus encouraged, Miss Fuller, in August, 1894, called to- 
gether at the Horace Mann School, 178 Newbury st., Boston, 
some parents of deaf children to talk the matter over. As a 
result, an organization came to be formed which, incorporated 
under the laws of the State of Massachusetts the following April, 
is known today as the “Boston Parents’ Education Association 
for Deaf Children.” Its Constitution and By-Laws gave parents of 
deaf children full control of the affairs of the Association, “to 
encourage home instruction; aid schools for the deaf in the city 
of Boston; help deaf children to continue their education in 
schools or colleges for hearing persons; aid them in acquiring a 
practical knowledge of useful trades and business; assist them 
in obtaining remunerative employment; bring them into more 
extensive social relations with hearing persons; and employ such 
other means for their advancement as may be deemed advisable.” 
(Article II of Constitution.) It also gave power “to accept trusts 
relating to the education and welfare of the deaf, to hold and 
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manage property so given in trust, and perform the duties of 
trustee;” also to “raise funds and apply to the income and pro- 
ceeds as may be required in carrying out the purposes of the As- 
sociation.” (Article II of Constitution.) Any parent of a deaf 
child residing in Boston and vicinity, or any person over eighteen 
years of age interested in the deaf, was eligible to membership, 
subject to the Board of Directors. A President, Vice-President, 
Secretary, Treasurer, three Trustees, and nine Directors, seven 
of whom should be parents of deaf children, constituted the 
Board of Government. One dollar was the annual fee, while 
the payment of ten dollars at any one time would exempt from 
further dues. 

Dr. Alexander Graham Bell was made an Honorary Mem- 
ber. Edward W. E. Thompson was elected President of the 
Association, and Miss Sarah Fuller, one of the Directors. 

Friends had from time to time given small sums for needs 
the School Board of Boston was not authorized to give; but 
now the necessity for making personal appeals was obviated by 
this legally empowered body of interested persons to give aid. A 
committee on Employment, for pupils leaving school, and Com- 
mittees on Jnstruction, Funds, and Social Duties were soon ar- 
ranging work and reporting progress. The membership of 
eighty the first year was increased to over one hundred the 
second year. Generous gifts were made, one member giving two 
hundred dollars for the purchase of books. Instructive lectures 
were provided for parents and friends. A most important service 
was the presentation to the city of Boston on November 10, 1897, 
of a bronze tablet, which it had caused to be erected in the 
vestibule of the Horace Mann School, to the memory of Francis 
Green. On that occasion Dr. Bell so emphasized the value of 
Mr. Green’s book, “Vox Oculis Subjecta,” originally published 
in 1783, with only three copies now known to be in existence, 
that the Association immediately carried out its intention to 
publish a pamphlet edition of Part I. Copies were generously 
sent to many Institutions and individuals, by the Volta Bureau 
and other agencies, by which great good was effected. 

Since the formation of the Boston Association, others have 
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been organized in the land as follows: Chicago, Milwaukee, 
Manitowoc, Cincinnati, Detroit, Los Angeles, Oshkosh, and San 
Francisco. The Principal of the Chicago Public Day Schools 
for the Deaf, Mary McCowen, wishes she had time “to write 
something of the comfort, help, and hope that has been brought 
into many of the homes through the organization of parents.” 
Others testify equally strong to this united effort of parent and 
teacher. Not only needed comforts, but reforms claim the at- 
tention of the Associations. Through the efforts of the Chicago 
Association, the Legislature of Illinois passed an Act for the 
establishment and maintenance of classes for the deaf in public 
schools. Other states will doubtless follow in this line. 

The good seed thus so wisely sown in Boston has already 
gone outside of American boundaries; for there is a Parents’ 
Association in Baddeck, Cape Breton, Nova Scotia, and also in 
Halifax. In a summer greeting of 1897 to the Baddeck Asso- 
ciation, President Thompson of the Boston organization voiced 
the spirit of the whole work when he declared, “Each education 
association has its own particular field of labor; but all have 
similar interests and are made stronger by co-operation. It is 
the desire of the Boston Association to keep in touch with all 
societies for the promotion of education, and to cultivate friendly 
relations for mutual benefit, and the good of the common cause.” 

Miss Fuller, in personally bearing this greeting, said true, 
timely words when she declared, in her address on the occasion, 
that the “fundamental idea in all that we do is Service to Children. 
The period of childhood is short, but the greatest work which 
has been intrusted to parents is to be done within that time.... 
Sympathy, co-operation, and entire harmony should characterize 
the relation between parent and teacher, and both should have 
good knowledge of child-nature and child-need.” 

ELIZABETH PoRTER GOULD. 


Boston, January, 1900. 














DETROIT ASSOCIATION OF PARENTS AND 
FRIENDS OF DEAF CHILDREN. 
LETTER FROM THE PRESIDENT. 

Epitor OF AssocraATION ReEviEw,—Dear Sir: Ata regular 
meeting of the ‘Detroit Association of Parents and Friends of 
Deaf Children,” held in the Board of Education building last 
evening, the question of grading schools or scholars was quite 
generally discussed. It was made the special order of the evening. 

This discussion was brought about as a result of a letter 
received by our society from Prof. Graham Bell. We have been 
asked by Mr. Bell to communicate our views on this question, 
as discussed at the meeting and as later thought out, to your 
valuable magazine. In pursuance of that request, allow me to 
submit some crude opinions, subject to your reviewal, for publi- 
cation if you so see fit. 

In the first place, we, as a society, I believe, acknowledge 
that the principal reason for the incorporation by our state of 
the law providing for the education of deaf children in the day 
schools of the state, was to evade the idea of “‘institutionalism.” 
In antagonizing institutionalism, as such, I have no fault to find 
with our state institution for the education of the deaf, I fully real- 
ize that, to obtain the fullest technical educational advantages it 
is necessary to conduct an institution upon the lines pursued by 
our state schools. But I also hold that there is something in 


connection with the career of a deaf child that is fully as im- : 


portant to its welfare as a technical education; and that is a 
moral and social education; and I also believe that nowhere so 
well as amid the surroundings and influences of that child’s im- 
mediate kin, can it receive such education. The home influence 
must always be the best for that child’s future, as well as pres- 
ent, welfare. At the tenor age at which deaf children are now 
admitted to the curriculu: of the kindergarten, the home influ- 
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ence is surely of great important. No one cares to deny this. 
I also recognize the fact that deaf children can be the more 
readily and advantageously graded in an institution, than scat- 
tered throughout a community contiguous to the homes of these 
children. 

Now arises the question of the best possible means of thus 
grading, and at the same time to keep in view the cardinal one 
of preserving as fully as possible the home influence. 

I believe that, next to the guiding strings of the parent and 
guardian, the personality of the teacher has to do with the good 
results obtained in teaching the deaf. In a large institution this 
personality is largely lost sight of. We must all realize that 
the smaller the community—and I here construe the teacher with 
her five or six little ones in the kindergarten as a community— 
the more direct, subtle, and intense the influence and the larger 
the interest and responsibility of the teacher. 

The nearer we bring these little communities to the great 
and fundamental home community, the more intense, pure, and 
wholesome becomes the moral influence upon the young candi- 
date. It thus becomes apparent that we may well sacrifice some- 
thing in the expeditious routine of institutionalism for the nobler 
and holier purpose of moral and higher intellectual absorption. 

I believe the idea of centralization and more thorough grada- 
tion may safely and expeditiously be entertained after the child 
has passed the kindergarten and lower grades, but until the third 
or fourth grades have been attained, the deaf child should be kept 
as much as possible within the immediate environments and influ- 
ences of the home. We all know that the deaf child more than 
others shuns publicity and fears hazing. They are supersensitive; 
this is characteristic of all deaf children. I believe that the oral 
method is a great help to the deaf child in helping to overcome 
this shyness and dread of hazing. In teaching by the oral method 
in the local subdivisions of the system, the deaf child is brought 
more in direct contact with hearing children, and after becoming 
apt at reading the lips of his teachers and parents, will next take 
up gradually with the art of reading the lips of his hearing as- 
sociates, thereby becoming a part of the school community. After 
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confidence has been more fully established in the mind of the 
candidate, he may be passed on to the higher grades and within 
the more centralizing influences of the general school system. 

As to the technical working out of this plan in its finer 
details, I must plead ignorance. Being a novice, I can only 
generalize, and must leave to those educated to the purpose the 
working out of the scheme. 

The purpose of this letter is to initiate discussion on this 
point, and I believe we may all be benefited by a general inter- 
change of ideas in these matters. Believing these matters of 
vital importance to the welfare of the deaf, I hope you may be 
able to give some space for the further discussion of them. I 
admit that these plans may seem like a radical departure from 
established methods and doubtless are, but we are living in an 
age of improvement and I believe there is room for improvement 
in methods of teaching the deaf. As parent of a deaf child I am 
very much interested in all that pertains to the advancement of 
their interests. 

Very respectfully yours, 
F. H. Krauss. 
125 Michigan Ave., Detroit, Mich., March 7, tgoo. 


MEETING OF THE ASSOCIATION. 


A meeting of the Detroit Association of Parents and Friends 
of Deaf Children was held March 6th, 1go00, at 8 P. M., in the 
Board of Education Building, President Krauss in the chair. 
The subject of discussion was, “Would it be better to have one 
central day-school for the deaf in Detroit, or several small day- 
schools in different parts of the city?” 

Letters were read from members who were unable to attend 
the meeting, of which the following are extracts: 


>? 


From Mr. William A. Bourke, Inspector of the 7th Ward: 
I do not favor one graded school in center of city. The district 
schools are better if it is possible to have them. It will, in most 
cases, leave the children in districts where they are acquainted 
with other children, and they will feel more at home and ready 
to take up the work, and it will benefit them in a great many 
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ways. If they are sent to a central school, far from their homes, 
they will, in a measure, feel as if they were isolated on account 
of their condition, and this would have a tendency to retard their 
advancement in every way. The school room should be made 
as pleasant, as free, and as near home-like as it is possible to 
have it for these children, and you can depend upon my aid at 
all times while a member of the Board of Education, in any plan 
to benefit them. 

From Mr. J. C. Oldfield: You ask, do I believe in one 
graded school in the central part of the city ? I must say I do 
not. The homes of deaf children are in localities widely apart; 
naturally parents would feel a dread of sending them so far 
from home; in my opinion it would be unwise and unsafe. I 
believe room could be found in certain of our public schools 
which could be set apart for their use in districts where a majority 
of deaf children lived; then the children of that section of the city 
could go. I have always been opposed to sending them to Flint, 
or other distant cities. They are not like other children who can 
in some measure stand the trials, etc., that come to the young, 
but shut up in themselves are in most cases so helpless and de- 
pendent on others. Permit me to say I honor you for the noble 
stand you are taking in their cause, and trust you may be suc- 
cessful in your endeavors. 

From Mrs. B. Stoll: I favor having several day schools, 
provided we can have them efficient and a sufficient number of teachers 
to GRADE them. If it is found we can not have all schools graded, 
then let us have one central graded school, connected with a 
school for hearing children; or say not more than two schools, 
one on the east side of the city and one on the west. I am 
convinced beyond a shadow of doubt that it is a waste of valuable 
time to send our children to an ungraded school, with perhaps 
only one teacher, who is expected to teach pupils of all ages and 
all stages of advancement, (children who of necessity must have 
individual attention), thereby being able to give to each one 
only a fraction of the time and attention each pupil ought to have. 
To put my views in a nut shell, let us have several graded schools 
if we can, otherwise only one or two. 
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From Mrs. F. H. Holbrook: I am in favor of the schools 
scattered throughout the city in convenient locations, for the 
smaller pupils especially ; for the reason that they can attend 
the school better when it is near their homes ; and in a large city 
like Detroit I think it would be possible to have graded classes 
without bringing the children to a central school. 

From Mr. Enno Duemling: In my opinion a central 
school would be preferable in the interests of the deaf in Detroit. 
I do not think it advisable to establish a system of small day 
schools in our city. It seems to me results will be by far greater, 
if our deaf children are educated in one central school, said 
school to have at its head a “Superintendent of the Instruction 
of the Deaf” who could then give his entire attention to this one 
school. The low percentage of deaf children in our city does not 
require numerous small day schools. 


From Dr. D. A. MacLachlan, aurist : I should think it wise 
to establish first, one graded school located in the central part of 
the city, afterwards, gradually extending them to other parts of 
the city, as condition may demand. From what I know of the 
existing conditions in Detroit it seems to me there is little ques- 
tion as to the wisdom of such proceeding. 


Miss Grace H. Rose: The question as to whether a central 
graded school or scattered classes in different parts of the city, 
would prove most beneficial to the interests of the deaf, isa 
general one. In some cities, notably Boston, the central school 
plan has been successful. But that city is more largely inter- 
sected by street railways. So it is far easier for the pupils to 
reach the school building. Many of the pupils in Detroit live at 
a distance from any line of cars, and few of the parents are able to 
stand the expense of the daily car fare. Being with the hearing 
pupils before and after school, at recess, conforming to their 
customs and ways, does away with that feeling of isolation that 
so many of the deaf, after having been constantly associated with 
similary afflicted ones during their school lives and unconsciously 
acquiring their mannerisms, have. 

After the reading of letters the President announced the dis- 
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cussion opened, and called upon Superintendent of Public schools, 
Mr. Wales C. Martindale, for his views on the subject. 

Supt. Martindale : Since my connection with the oral day 
school work for the deaf, I have corresponded with nearly all ofthe 
leading authorities on this subject in this country and have found 
most of them in favor of sending the schools to the people—of 
having schools as near to the homes of the pupils as possible. I 
believe that kindergartens should be established for the young 
children, also classes in separate schools as high as the fifth grade. 
Then, after the pupil has become proficient in elements and 
science of speech, the advanced pupils could be graded in one cen- 
trally located building. I object strongly to anything that savors 
of institutionalism, or to one central school for all the deaf in 
a large city, as I believe that experience and association with 
hearing children is absolutely essential to the success and 
happiness of a deaf child. 

Mr. Tryborn, Supervisor of Manual Training in Public 
Schools and formerly of the Horace Mann School in Boston : 
Every question has two sides and we must weight advantages of 
both sides. My experience has taught me in my manual training 
classes, that I can obtain better results with a class of twenty 
pupils than with one of eight pupils. They display more 
enthusiasm, and bring more effort in their work, also they sooner 
find out their individual power. I believe the deaf would be 
happier in one school, graded and centrally located. By placing 
them in separate schools they would feel as a foreigner does 
among another class of people. 

Mr. F. Reed: I can readily understand what Mr. Tryborn 
means in his work of manual training, but I do not think it will 
apply to individual work, which must be given the deaf child. 
The greatest benefit to the deaf is to be obtained from their asso- 
ciation with hearing children, and in order to accomplish this we 
must have schools scattered throughout the city where they can 
mingle with hearing pupils. 

Miss L. Donohoe: When I first entered upon this work 
in this city, I firmly believed in having the schools located in 
different sections of the city, but being the only teacher here for 
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the past four years and having a class of from twelve to fifteen 
pupils during that time, my experience has taught me that better 
results can be accomplished if children were all located in one 
building where they could be graded. They could then pass from 
one teacher to another thereby not losing any time. You will find 
in a class of six pupils that they nearly all are of different grades. 
While a teacher is instructing one pupil the others are losing 
valuable time. By locating in an annex to a hearing school, the 
children could find the necessary association of the hearing pupils. 

Dr. Ellis, School Inspector: I would like to ask Miss 
Donohoe if age makes any difference among pupils. Do older 
pupils (who are backward in learning, or who have not early in 
life had the opportunities to go to school) object to being placed 
in a class with small children ? 

Miss Donohoe: Yes, I have found age makes a great 
difference. Three of my older boys of last year felt keenly their 
being placed with my little ones in my class and so failed to come 
back this year. 

Supt. Martindale: We must have a teacher to look after 
just such pupils as this, and place them together in one class. 

Dr. Ellis: I think age has much to do with keeping many 
away from school, while if they could be placed in a class by 
themselves, graded according to age, they would gladly attend 
school. 

Mr. R. S. Larrabee: I came from home this evening with 
full instructions from my wife to vote for one central graded 
school and supposed that settled the matter—at least supposed 
that settled it in my mind. But, since listening to the discussion 
here tonight I hardly know where I am at, but rather think if any- 
where I am on the fence, and will have to report progress when 
I go back home. I can readily see that a deaf child would receive 
great benefit from the association of hearing children, and while 
one central school has its advantages, yet much would be lost if 
kept from hearing pupils. 

Miss Donohoe: Could they not receive the benefit of as- 
sociation with hearing children in one central school by locating 
in an annex to some hearing school? 
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Mr. Tryborn: In one central graded school classes move 
from room to room. Each teacher has two or more subjects to 
teach each class, thus time is not lost to the pupil. 

Mr. Larrabee: Could we not have two schools, one on the 
east side and one on the west side and still be within the law. 

President Krauss: Not if we have pupils enough for other 
schools in other sections of the city. We must support the spirit 
of the law. 

Mr. Tryborn: Miss Fuller’s school in Boston is in a large 
“institution,” and yet it is called a public school. 

Supt. Martindale: I believe Miss Fuller’s idea is to keep 
as far as possible from institutionalism. From my own observa- 
tion, they had the most perfect system of oral day schools to be 
found in this country in Wisconsin. If you wish a child to speak 
a foreign language the easiest plan is to place it among those who 
speak that language fluently. 

Prest. Krauss: Our experiment is a new departure. Our 
plan of teaching is a new departure and we are proud of it. We 
believe it to be the best method of teaching the deaf. We are 
on new lines, and are looking for help by having these discus- 
sions, and we propose to make progress. If we have any preced- 
ence it is in Wisconsin. If we have any help from any system, 
it is from Wisconsin. We want to submit these views to Prof. 
Spencer and to Dr. Bell. If we keep in touch with them, we 
shall be gainers. 

Mr. E. S. Annis: I think the people who framed our law 
were opposed to the idea of institutionalism. I believe to have one 
graded centrally located school would be founding another Insti- 
tution like that at Flint. My daughter derived great benefit in 
mingling with hearing children. 

President Krauss: Our Superintendent was consulted by 
the framers of our Deaf Bill, and I can safely say we can leave our 
work in his care and it will be ably looked after, as he takes a 
broad view of this subject, having studied it carefully from all 
sides. There is one thing I wish to bring up this evening, that 
is, that our Association as a whole subscribe for the ASSOCIATION 
REVIEW, and that it be made our organ of communication with 
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other Parents’ Associations in the country. It will be kept here 
continually for reference and instruction. 

Mr. Reed then made motion, seconded by Mr. Larabee, that 
the AssocrIATION REvIEw be made the official organ of our Asso- 
ciation in Detroit, and that we draw on our society for funds to 
pay for the same. Carried. 

President Krauss: The purpose of this meeting and this 
discussion will be given the AssocriATION REvieEw for the help of 
other Parents’ Associations. 

Superintendent Martindale: My idea is, and aim will be, 
to bring these schools to the people. We must do that in order 
to reach the masses. It would please me if you would make these 
meetings wholly informal. We will have better success and all 
can work together. 

President Krauss, on behalf of the Association, thanked 
Supt. Martindale for his attendance and announced the meeting 
adjourned. 


ANNA E. Rosrinson, Secretary. 

















REVIEWS. 


MR. HAVSTAD’S REPORT.' 


The Report of Mr. Lars A. Havstad, as a representative of the 
Norwegian government, upon his visit to America and Great 
Britain, in the part covering his general observations and con- 
clusions, was given in the February number of the REvIEw. 
The following is the portion of the Report giving Mr. Havstad’s 
impressions of the individual schools that he visited in America: 


AMERICAN SCHOOLS FOR THE DEAF. 


1. The Wright-Humason School, 42 West 76th Street, New York 
City.—This is a school for the children of wealthy people, and the charges 
for board and instruction are 1000 dollars per annum. The number of 
scholars is limited to about 20, of various degrees of intelligence except 
those who are mentally weak. I saw several, however, whose appearance 
seemed to indicate rather a low grade of intelligence. It is preferred that 
scholars should enter at a very early age, even three years, and remain in 
the school provided they are sufficiently talented until they are ready to 
enter an examination for a college or university. 

At the first instruction (in the kindergarten division) the word and 
sentence method is employed. The scholars learn words and short sen- 
tences, first by lip-reading, and then by writing, before they are made ac- 
quainted with the different sounds ; they are also made to imitate the 
speech of the teacher by the movement of their own lips, before they 
pass on to the sound-instruction. They learn to know the appearance of 
different words and short sentences written on the blackboard, before 
they learn the form and significance of the various letters. 

I asked whether the circumstance that during the kindergarten exer- 
cises the scholars acquired what might be termed “a wild pronunciation” 
did not prove a hindrance to their learning to articulate correctly. In re- 
ply, I was told that even normally endowed children in the beginning pro- 
nounce words in a defective and faulty manner ; and that no difficulty 
had been experienced in teaching deaf children a correct pronunciation 
when the time came to commence exercises in the different sounds. 





*Translated from the Norwegian by H. Jacobson, Washington, D. C. 
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2. New York Institution, West 162-16sth Streets, New York City, E. 
H. Currier, M. A., Principal_—This school is one of the largest (460 
scholars) as well as one of the oldest in America (founded in 1818), pos- 
sesses fine buildings and is amply supplied with all the necessary material. 
Its location, in a park overlooking the Hudson River, is exceedingly 
beautiful. 

It possesses quite a museum of articles used in instruction ; which is 
likewise the case—though not to that extent as at the New York Institu- 
tion—in several other American schools, even some of the smaller ones, 
which have sufficient funds for this purpose. Any article which is needed 
in instruction is brought down to the class-room from the museum, and 
returned to its place after it has served its purpose. 

The method followed in instruction is the ‘‘ccombined” method, ap- 
plied in this manner that all the scholars receive instruction in speech 
and are perfected therein as far as circumstances will permit, whilst at 
the same time the hand-alphabet is the general means of communication 
in the class-room. Some years ago this school was a sign-school, but 
a change has gradually been made in that respect. First, instruction in 
speech was introduced, and recently the signs were banished from the 
class-room. Signs are, nevertheless, the usual means of communication 
between the scholars themselves and between the teachers and scholars, 
outside the class-room. The boys wear a uniform, salute in a military 
manner, and are called “cadets.” 

As a general rule, the scholars remain at this school from Io to 12 
years, [from the age of 5 to 8, to 17 to 20 years]; and those in the 
upper classes [so-called grammar classes] appeared to possess con- 
siderable knowledge. There is a scholar’s library and a reading-room, 
of which good use is made. As in many other American schools, news- 
papers and periodicals are taken for the older scholars. 

The separation of the scholars is made according to their proficiency, 
i. e., the more proficient—according to the number of points obtained— 
are formed into separate classes. 

Both boys and girls are instructed in cooking. The Principal him- 
self is an experienced cook. The reason why the boys receive instruction 
in cooking is found in the circumstance that male cooks are in great 
demand in New York and that, on general principles, it is the aim of 
the institution to make the scholars in after-life as independent of others 
as possible. I was told that many of the scholars have reached a very 
high degree of proficiency in cooking. 

The boys are also taught various trades. I noticed a printing office. 
a carpenter, shoemaker, and tailor shops. The girls are instructed 
in different kinds of female work; and this instruction was, as in many 
other schools, arranged in a most systematic manner. The printing 
office appeared to be very complete in every particular. As the scholars 
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generally leave the school at the age of 20—likewise those who have 
spent less than 10 years at the school, as many enter when Io, 12, or 
even 14 years old—instruction in various trades has become a necessity, 
if the scholars are not to become too old before they learn something 
which will give them a living. 

The school possesses a large garden, in the cultivation of which the 
scholars take an active part. 

3. Institution for Improved Instruction of the Deaf, 902-924 Lexington 
Ave., New York City.—This school, which in its time was the pioneer 
of the speech-method in the city of New York, is, since the resignation 
of the former Principal, Mr. David Greene, temporarily managed by 
Mr. Mitchell, who had introduced the usual German articulation-in- 
struction, whilst the word method was followed as long as Mr. Greene 
was Principal. As the school was in a period of transition, I deemed 
it best to limit my visit to a few hours. The number of scholars is 
about 200. 

I also visited Mr. Greene who has a private school on Madison 
Square. It is his decided opinion that it is impossible to advance back- 
ward scholars by any other than the speech-method. 


4. The American School for the Deaf, Hartford, Connecticut.—This 
school possesses old fashioned but spacious and comfortable buildings 
situated on high ground, surrounded by country houses. The number 
of scholars is about 150. The Principal, Dr. Job Williams, informed me 
that the articulation method is tried with all scholars, and that 70 per 
cent. of them learn to speak, whilst 30 per cent. do not reach this desired 
end. The means of communication, however, is the finger-alphabet and 
writing, and signs are used by all outside the class-room. The scholars 
were only in part classified according to their proficiency. 
Those in the higher classes were distinguished by a considerable degree 
of knowledge. As in many other American schools, the more 
advanced scholars received instruction in such subjects as physics, 
chemistry, and natural philosophy. It must be said that, on the whole, 
this school furnishes an excellent example of what can be done by the 
“combined” method. 


This school was originally [since its foundation in 1817] called “The 
American Asylum for the Deaf and Dumb,” but a few years ago a 
radical change was made in the name, as the word ‘School’ was sub- 
stituted for ““Asylum” and the last two words “and Dumb” were dropped. 
The proposition for this change was laid before the Legislature of Con- 
necticut, accompanied by a netition from former scholars advocating the 
change. During the last ten years many American schools have made 
similar changes, including speech-schools, combined schools, and sign- 
schools. The word ‘deaf’ is now considered as the correct term, whilst 
the word “deaf-mute” is only a variety of the former. The last men- 
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tioned term is preferred in all cases where otherwise the words “deaf and 
dumb” would have to be employed. 

5. The Clarke School for the Deaf, Northampton, Massachusetts.— 
This school, which was opened in 1867 by Miss Harriet B. Rogers, who 
adopted the speech method at the suggestion of Mr. Gardiner G. Hub- 
bard, the father of Mrs. A. G. Bell, must be considered as the pioneer 
of the speech method in the United States, as from its foundation lasting 
results in this direction may be dated. It has about 150 scholars and 
is now managed by Miss Caroline A. Yale. The force of teachers con- 
sists almost exclusively of ladies, and the school possesses very consider- 
able funds. Instruction in the lower classes is imparted according to 
the element method, beginning with sound exercises. Miss Yale rejects 
the word and sentence method as an unnecessary and round-about way 
for reaching the desired end. Here, as in other places, it is maintained 
over against the advocates of the last mentioned method, that deaf chil- 
dren, when they enter school, are further advanced as regards the faculty 
of thinking than the normally endowed children at the time when these 
unconsciously or semi-consciously receive the first impressions of speech; 
and that, consequently, the method for instructing deaf children in speech 
must be a different one. This will of course carry special weight in 
cases where the scholars are not very young when they enter school. 

In the highest class of this school instruction was given in physics, 
chemistry,, some branches of mathematics and natural philosophy. 
During my visit to one of these classes, the events of the day were 
discussed and amongst the rest the scholars gave their views concerning 
the peace propositions of the Emperor of Russia. New inventions and 
discoveries are likewise made the subjects of discussion in the class-room. 
The library and the reading-room are well furnished with books, news- 
papers, and periodicals. 

A peculiarity of the Northampton School is this, that there are no 
large dormitories, but that the scholars sleep in small bedrooms, four at 
most in one room. The older scholars have a separate bed-room each. 
The number of scholars in a class, is—as in most of the other schools— 
about the same as in Europe. As far as my observation goes, the manual 
schools appear to have a slightly larger number of scholars in each class 
than the speech-schools. 


The Northampton School has separate buildings for the primary 
department, the intermediate department, and the grammar department. 


6. Western New York Institution, Rochester, N. Y.—This school which 
is under the management of Dr. Z. F. Westervelt, and numbers about 
150 scholars, divided into a kindergarten department [in a separate build- 
ing] and the school proper, is one of the most characteristic and, I must 
say, one of the best managed schools I have ever seen. 

The method followed—to the exclusion of all signs both in and out of 
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the class-room—is the speech method and the hand-alphabet for all 
scholars. Even the most backward children learn to speak, and even the 
most talented learn the hand-alphabet and use it as well as speech. 

At the time when I visited the kindergarten of this school, an ex- 
periment was being made with the word method; but the Principal 
thought that the advantage derived therefrom was very insignificant, 
and felt inclined to return to the element method. 

The principal objecion which I raised to the use of the hand-alphabet 
was, that thereby the scholars were somewhat hindered in acquiring the 
capacity of reading spoken words. The Principal, however, was of opin- 
ion that this advantage was more than counterbalanced by the fact that 
the reading of the hand-alphabet by the scholars was more exact and more 
reliable than the reading of spoken words. I give, below, an extract from 
his written statement concerning the principles followed by him. 

Dr. Westervelt calls attention to the circumstance—and it will be 
seen that this is of special importance in countries where the difference 
between the written and the spoken language is so great as in English 
speaking countries—that the scholars learn the written form of the lang- 
uage much quicker when aided by the hand-alphabet. He was not satis- 
fied with the speech which scholars learn at speech schools; and, as the 
hand-alphabet was in reality a writing in the air, and is many respects 
had the same character as speech, but held the eye riveted more firmly 
than speech, and could more accurately “transmit thoughts,” he was of 
opinion that the scholars come, so to speak, in possession of a richer life, 
when they obtain the liberty given by the mastery of three means of com- 
munication, 7. ¢., speech, hand-alphabet, and writing. The sign-language, 
on the other hand, he thinks narrows down the mind which is limited 
thereto; and it is certain that as a general rule, the deaf will be limited 
thereto in cases where this language is used in the school. Lip-reading by 
itself becomes too much a mere guess-work which must be supplemented 
by the hand-alphabet and by writing. Wherever a scholar acquires a 
large stock of words by reading [of writing and the hand-alphabet,] he 
will easily become proficient in speaking words as they are pronounced, 
and learn to speak more fluently, than if lip-reading followed the ac- 
quring of a limited stock of words. 

This method—first a stock of written words, then speech and lip-read- 
ing—is by Dr. Westervelt considered the best both for backward and for 
bright children. 

Dr. Westervelt looks upon the hand-alphabet as, on the whole, fur- 
thering speech, although—as he states expressly—it may also crowd out 


speech and thus exercise a detrimental influence, unless a careful watch 
is kept. 


It is impossible to decide how much of the excellent results obtained 
in this school is owing to Dr. Westervelt’s prominent qualifications as 
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teacher, manager, and leader, and how much is owing to the method 
itself, as this method is not followed in any other school. But this is 
certain that the Rochester school does a great and good work. In the 
High Class instruction is also given in French. It seems that the Princi- 
pal has succeeded in keeping the hurtful influence of the signs away from 
his school. 

The circumstance that graduates from the Rochester School when 
coming in contact with deaf-mutes in the large cities, like all other deaf 
people, acquire a knowledge of the sign-language, does not prove any- 
thing; as all persons, even those possessing all their natural faculties, 
when they desire to have intercourse with deaf people, are compelled to 
learn this language. 

I must mention another peculiarity of the Rochester School: the 
teachers are not confined to one class, but they are all teachers of certain 
subjects. All classes in one and the same division [the kindergarten and 
the school proper are kept strictly separate] receive in their turn instruc- 
tion by teachers of special subjects. This system is maintained through- 
out. Dr. Westervelt is of opinion that each teacher will give the greatest 
satisfaction when teaching his favorite subject, and that it is beneficial for 
the scholars to receive instruction, at least one hour a day, from their 
favorite teacher, which under the system of class-teachers may in some 
cases never fall to their lot. It is also refreshing to both teachers and 
scholars, to “see new faces.” 

The time-table of this school is likewise peculiar. Instruction in 
one subject occupies no more than 30 or 40 minutes at a time. In the 
kindergarten-department instruction commences at 9.05 a. m.; at 9.40 
a. m. the class passes over to another subject [and to another teacher, ] 
and at 10.05 a. m. to another. From 10.40 till 11.20 a. m. there is an 
intermission; followed by instruction till 11.55, and by a change of the 
subject till 12.30. The noon-day recess lasts from 12.30 a. m. till 2. p. m. 
Instruction from 2.00 till 2.40 p. m. with the changed subject till 3.20 and 
with another change till 4.00 p. m.; when the work of the day is ended. 
The above-mentioned hours include instruction in manual labor and 
drawing. On Saturday, instruction in this division ends at 12.30. Kin- 
dergarten-exercises are engaged in on Sundays from 3 to 5 p. m., as the 
main point in this division is this that teachers and scholars are con- 
stantly together; but as many of the exercises are in the nature of play, 
the work of the scholars is by no means as arduous as might be supposed 
from the time-table. 


In the other divisions, the preparatory, the primary and the high 
class, instruction is given from 8.30 till 9.10 a. m., from 9.50 till 10.40 a. m., 
II.10 a. m., till 11.50, a. m., till 12.30 p. m.; noon day recess till 2.00 p. m., 
followed by instruction in three subjects—4o minutes for each—till 4.00 
p. m. All instruction both theoretical and practical is comprised within 
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this time. Theoretical or “book” instruction occupies two-thirds of the 
time, i. e., 4 hours. Saturday, as in all American schools, is a holiday, 
and is generally devoted to games and sports. 

Dr. Westervelt informed me that the above-described system, with 
teachers for each subject and “rotation,” has been followed by him for 
22 years. Another peculiarity of this institution is this that each one of 
the more backward scholars has one of the brighter scholars from one 
of the higher classes detailed to act as his mentor. This mentor must, 
outside of the class hours, constantly talk to the more backward scholar 
both orally and by means of the hand-alphabet, but never by signs. Dr. 
Westervelt told me that in this manner the speech of the less gifted 
scholars was developed to a remarkable degree. 


The school has large common dormitories, but those portions where 
the older scholars sleep are partitioned off, so as actually to create small 
bed rooms. In the newly erected kindergarten building there is a most 
excellent arrangement whereby the towels, combs, brushes, soap, etc., 
of each scholar [or of every two scholars] can be lowered from a kind 
of wall closet, and, after use, can again be hoisted into the closet. Here, 
as in all American schools, everything needed for keeping the scholars 
clean, is provided in first class style; there are fine stationary wash stands 
with spigots for hot and cold water, well furnished bath rooms, ete. 
The Department of female work is arranged in the most systematic 
manner and is absolutely complete in every respect. 

7. The Day-schools of Chicago.—The city day-schools of Chicago have 
been in existence for many years. They are scattered all over the city and 
were originally all manual schools. Some years ago, however, they were 
re-organized, and it was determined that the parents of the scholars 
should have the right of selecting for their children the method which 
they preferred. At present, the total number of day-schools [all of 
which have rooms in the public school buildings] is 11, of which 4 are 
manual schools and 7 speech schools. The number of scholars in the 
first mentioned schools is 30 to 40, and in the last mentioned about 120, 
of which 40 are in one school. In those schools where the speech- 
method is employed, this method pure and simple is followed to the 
exclusion of signs; and the word and sentence method is employed in 
the instruction in articulation, but in a somewhat modified form, as a 
beginning is almost immediately made with instruction in sounds. I was 
informed that the brighest scholars of the speech schools, after com- 
pleting their course in the day schools, continued their education in the 
city manual training schools, which do not—as might be supposed from 
the name—confine their instruction to various trades, but form in reality 
a continuation of the previous course and give instruction also in such 
subjects as French, German, and Latin. As the speech schools, although 
they have the larger number of scholars, are only of recent origin [the 
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oldest had been in existence 3} years at the time of my visit] only the 
private scholars of the Superintendent, Miss McCowen, have, so far, 
entered the manual training schools. 

I found that I was correct in my supposition that the scholars from 
the public schools prefer to use signs in their intercourse with deaf 
persons whom they meet outside of the school; but I was informed that 
this tendency had been successfully combatted, so that the harm done is 
very slight. 

8. ‘Miss McCowen’s private Oral School, 6550 Yale Avenue, Chicago. 
—This school, which numbers from 20 to 30 scholars, is an excellent 
illustration of what can be accomplished by the speech method when 
employed in a small school, and when instruction commences when the 
children are quite young. 

Scholars are taken, if desired, at as early an age as two years. When 
I visited the school the youngest scholar was six years old. They begin 
to learn to speak by means of kindergarten games. In these games, 
strange to say, piano-playing formed a prominent part. When the lady 
teacher plays on the piano, the scholars at first put their hands on the keys 
of the piano, and endeavor to follow the playing, as well as they can, by 
feeling. Then they attempt to move in time with the playing. Miss 
McCowen is of opinion that it proved an advantage to speech-instruction 
to have the deaf children get some idea of time and rythm. During the 
kindergarten exercises the teacher was continually talking to the scholars. 
Miss McCowen said that both methods, the “word-method” and the 
“element-method” should, as far as possible, be employed simultaneously, 
but that she would not defer giving to the children the meaning of words 
until they had learned the sounds. 

As regards the preparation of the scholars for further instruction in 
schools for normally endowed children, Miss McCowen expressed her 
views in a very matter-of-fact way. Not all deaf children could follow 
that course, and the teacher who is to instruct them in the common 
schools, must be prepared to devote special attention to them. 

In this school I also noticed a peculiar kind of black board made of 
glass. The glass was somewhat rough and was placed either on a light 
or dark background. These wall boards are very pleasant to write on 
with chalk and are easily cleaned. Strange to say, the white chalk writ- 
ing is Prvuught out very distinctly on a background which has nearly the 
same color as the opaque panes of glass used with us in doors, or 
partitions. 


Here, as in other American schools, I was surprised at the firmness 
and beauty of the handwriting of even quite small children. In America 
children at the age of five write fully as beautifully and distinctly as 
children of twice that age in Norway. This struck me particularly in 
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the speech schools where, from the start, writing does not play as impor- 
tant a part as in the manual schools. 

9. Ohio Institution, Columbus.—This large school [470 scholars] 
which has a Superintendent to look after outward affairs, and a Principal 
who directs the instruction, will, after the new building is completed [in 
October, 1900,] be one of the most magnificently housed schools in 
America. The method is the old one, viz.: signs for all, the hand-alphabet 
for all. Those children, however, who show any adaptation thereto, 
are instructed in speech. 

The principal, Mr. Robert Patterson, is a highly educated deaf gentle- 
man. The force of teachers impressed me as being exceedingly able 
and zealous. The course of studies seemed well defined, as there was a 
very complete and detailed set of regulations for each class, both as re- 
gards the extent and the character of the studies to be followed in each 
class; weekly reports were made out as regards the progress of each 
scholar. 

The school in Columbus is subject to the same unfortunate influence 
as other large state schools in America, viz.: that at a change of adminis- 
tration, the political party that has gained the victory has the right to 
discharge both the superintendent and any of the teachers. Thus a few 
years ago a clean sweep was made in Indianapolis and in Jacksonville, 
Illinois. The superintendent of the Columbus school had held his office 
for a few years only at the time I visited the school. I now learn, that 
after the midsummer elections, he has again been appointed, to the great 
satisfaction of all the teachers. Public opinion, however, has so strongly 
expressed itself against this political system, that it has been entirely 
abandoned as regards a number of schools; and there is a well-founded 
hope that in the course of time it will die out entirely. 

10. Pennsylvania School for the Deaf, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia.—This 
large institution, whose Superintendent is Dr. A. L. E. Crouter, was the 
original state school of Pennsylvania, and was formerly located in the 
heart of the city of Philadelphia. Some years ago, however, it was 
transferred to large new buildings in a beautiful part on high ground 
north of the city, about where the suburb quarter ends. It takes about 
an hour by street-car and about 25 minutes by railroad to reach the 
institution from the center of the city. Of all the institutions which I 
visited in America and England this is the most magnificent, both as 
regards the buildings and the park in which it is situated. 

The school has had a very remarkable development. When I 
visited it, the school numbered 500 scholars [the buildings have room 
for a much larger number], and of these only 50 were in the manual 
department. Not many years ago this school was a sign-school with 
a little instruction in speech for such scholars as showed special talent 
in that direction. When the present Superintendent took charge oi 
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it, he introduced quite a number of reforms, and amongst the resi 
abolished the use of signs in instruction. He next began to divide the 
scholars in this manner that those who showed a talent for speech were 
put in a division by themselves. Every succeeding year the number 
of scholars admitted to the speech-division increased; and at the time 
when I visited the school, hardly any of the scholars were placed in the 
“writing” division, only mentally weak children being so placed. Miss 
McDowell who has charge of the preparatory department estimated 
that only about 5 per cent. had to be separated from the rest. It is her 
opinion that those scholars who are able to learn a language should 
learn to speak. It is thought that the time is near when no other 
method but the speech-method will be employed at Mount Airy. If 
some of the scholars who showed no talent for instruction in speech, were 
nevertheless compelled for some reason or other to stay at school, a 
special school for such might be started in some other locality. No 
definite plan, however, had been reached as regards this matter. 

The way in which the proportion between the manual method and 
the speech method has developed in the Pennsylvania School will best 
be seen from the following table: 


1ssg 1890 | 1892 | 1894 | 1896 1897 | 1898 




















Manual Method........... 333 332 | 274 «176 «| 121 | 98 | «60 
Speech Method........... 100 100 | 170 304 390 416 446 
eee 433 432 444480051509 506 
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The grading of the scholars, according to their capacity, is effected 
in this way that the more talented scholars follow a more extended 
course of study than the less talented ones. 

The instruction in arithmetic, as given by one of the teachers, struck 
me as peculiar. He followed the principle that the scholar should by 
himself find the solution of the problems, before he is made acquainted 
with the usual formulas. The scholars were, therefore,/given examples 
in multiplication and division without any explanation_as to the manner 
in which they should find the answers. Only after the scholars had 
gained some practice in solving arithmetical problems in their own way, 
they were taught the conventional method of solving these problems. 
The teacher was of opinion that in this way the scholars grasped the 
points in question more effectively, and gained greater self reliance and 
assurance in doing their calculations. I must add, however, that some 
of the other teachers did not share this opinion; and I only mention this 
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circumstance as an instance of the tendency of all American instruction 
to cause the scholars to think and act for themselves. 


The printing-office of the institution is well supplied with all modern 
appliances. Amongst the rest I saw a machine which automatically 
casts and sets type, simply by pressing a button for each letter or sign. 
These machines, called “linotypes,” are manufactured by the Mergenthaler 
Co., New York. 

I was informed that the large school at Jacksonville, Illinois, has 
recently begun to follow the same course of development as that of the 
Pennsylvania School. 

11. Home School for Deaf Children at Bala,a suburb of Philadelphia.— 
This school which is situated in entirely rural surroundings, and is 
under the superintendence of Miss Mary Garrett, numbers 50 scholars 
most of them very young, from three years upward. The oldest were 
only 11 to 13 years old. It was exceedingly interesting to follow the 
speech exercises of the children which, as regards the smaller ones, 
assumed the character of play. The word and sentence method was at 
this school followed in its purest and simplest character. The scholars 
do not learn to write until they have been at the school a considerable 
time, sometimes as long as three years. During this long period all the 
exercises are exclusively oral. I was not able to form a definite opinion as 
to the advantage of this method. I found that it was severely criticised 
even by persons who on important points agree with Miss Garrett. 
But as regards the effectiveness of the instruction and the results obtained 
thereby, I became convinced through conversations with the scholars 
and a brief examination that the results were by no means small. The 
highest class [children of the age of 11 to 13 years] showed considerable 
proficiency in speaking and general knowledge, and most of the scholars 
in this class, moreover, wrote a very beautiful hand. 

Miss Garrett is much more sanguine than Miss McCowen in Chicago 
relative to the possibility of transferring deaf children—after a course 
of 6 to 8 years—to the schools for normally endowed children. She is 
of opinion that all those who are able to acquire speech, are fit for 
such a transfer. 


I shall here give a short extract from a Report on this school, com- 
municated by the President of “the Home Congress” in Boston, 1896, 
and which, as far as the more important points are concerned, applies to 
all those schools which follow, in most respects, one and the same 
method, i. e., besides the Bala school, the various day-schools where 
the speech method is followed [e. g., in Chicago,] the Horace Mann 
school in Boston, the Wright-Humason school in New York, etc.: 


“The aim of the Home is to give young deaf children the same 
advantages, and the same opportunities for acquiring speech by means 
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of the eye, which we ourselves, when at that age, enjoyed by means of 
the ear, since it has been incontestably proved that under these conditions 
the deaf child acquires knowledge just as readily as the hearing child. 
With this view the deaf children are constantly kept under the influence 
of conditions which lead them to articulated speech and lip-reading. 
No thought is communicated to their brain by gestures or signs; it is 
considered best that for the time being they should remain without a 
full understanding of the ideas, till they learn to understand them through 
constantly repeated spoken words in conjunction with action and object 
lessons, and through the instinctive acquisition of the thoughts pro- 
duced thereby, so that of themselves they become accustomed to that 
speech and lip-reading which in after life will be the indispensable means 
of communicating with others. They sit at table in the company of 
grown people, and during their walks, their games, in the bath-room 
and in the dormitory they are accompanied by highly educated matrons, 
who talk to them just as they would to hearing children, and guide them 
in the use and understanding of speech. The tables in the dining-room 
are arranged in such a manner that each group of children sits at table 
with a grown person whose duty is to keep up a conversation adapted 
to the mind of the child, and to gradually lead them on further. Thus, 
e. g., the very small children are addressed in very simpie sentences 
and are expected to answer only in single words. The children who 
have acquired the first sentences are instructed as to their use, and the 
older scholars are engaged in conversation during which they constantly 
learn new words, facts, and combinations.” 


12. Gallaudet College, Washington, D. C.—I do not consider it neces- 
sary to give a lengthy account of this well-known college for the deaf, at 
the commencement exercises at which I was present. This college has a 
four years’ course for talented deaf persons who have already acquired 
the knowledge which is usually gained in the high class of one of the 
ordinary schools for the deaf. Some years ago the college was thrown 
open to women, with this result that at the present time there are at 
Gallaudet College nearly as many lady as gentleman students. This 
College resembles very closely our “gymnasia” in Norway, and the final 
examination, our “examen artium.” The course of study embraces 
natural sciences, mathematics, French, German, Latin, Greek,.and philos- 
ophy. This College was founded as early as 1864 by the eminent gentle- 
man who still presides over it, and for many years the usual sign-method 
was employed in instruction. But consequent upon the change of method 
in the common schools for the deaf, signs are no longer used, but only 
the hand-alphabet in the class and recitation rooms; in this manner, 
however, that those students who have acquired speech at the school 
which they attended before entering the College, use speech in all cases 
where proper regard for those who are ignorant of speech does not 
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compel them to use the hand-alphabet. Outside of the class-room the 
students are at liberty to use signs. 

This College is a living testimony to the fact that talented deaf 
persons can reach a very high degree of education and knowledge, no 
matter what method is employed. 

The most talented graduates of speech-schools do not, however, as 
a rule attend this College for acquiring a higher education, but either 
receive instruction from. private tutors, or—of course only in isolated 
cases—enter the preparatory examination at some university. 

In many places in America I met with former scholars of Gallaudet 
College, occupying various responsible positions, most of them as teachers 
in schools for the deaf, but some likewise holding positions which as a 
general rule do not seem to belong to the province of the deaf. Some 
are employed in the Departments of the Federal Government, and others 
in similar offices in different states of the Union. Mr. Geo. T. Dough- 
erty is the city chemist of Chicago. Several are preachers—of course 
for the deaf, and not a few follow mercantile or industrial pursuits of 
their own. The number of students at Gallaudet College, both male 
and female, is about 100. 

By Act of Congress this College has the right to confer degrees, 
of “bachelors,” “masters,” and “doctors,” and is under the immediate 
supervision of the Federal Government. The President of the United 
States is its patron ex-officio, and signs all important documents, e. g., 
diplomas, etc. 

I could not sufficiently admire the ability and superior manner in 
which this College is conducted by Dr. Edward M. Gallaudet. It may 
well be said that this man by founding an academy for higher education 
has given a powerful incentive to all other schools for the deaf to raise 
their standard and increase their efficiency, and to extend their course 
of study to subjects formerly not thought of. 

13. Columbia Institution for the Deaf, Washington, D. C.—This school 
for the deaf of the District of Columbia is closely connected with Gal- 
laudet College, and may be considered as its parent school. The method 
of instruction is the “combined method,” using the hand-alphabet and 
writing as a basis, but with perfect liberty to use signs. Those scholars 
who show talent for speech, receive instruction therein. The school 
numbers about 50 scholars, and is located in close proximity to the 
College on the estate called Kendall Green. 


14. Horace Mann School, 178 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass.—This 
school for the deaf children of the city of Boston numbers about 100 
scholars, and is in charge of Miss Sarah Fuller. About the same methoa 
of instruction is followed as in the Wright-Humason School and Miss 
McCowen’s Schools. Both exercises in sounds and instruction in 
writing are taken up at a much earlier stage than at the Bala school 
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near Philadelphia. Scholars are taken at the age of three years; and 
Miss Fuller expressed the wish that scholars should invariably enter at 
that or even an earlier age, the younger the better, as the develop- 
ment of speech was greatly furthered by commencing as early as possible. 
The regular course of the school occupies ten years, but may be ex- 
tended to twelve years. The city of Boston pays all traveling expenses 
[street car tickets, etc.] for children and the persons who accompany 
them, who live at a distance from the school. Instruction is given in 
cooking. It should be stated that the city of Boston has given to this 
school a building in the best part of the city; just as if the city of Chris- 
tiania would give a building for a school for the deaf on the ‘“Dram- 
mensveg” [one of the finest streets of Christiania.] Nearly all the 
American schools for the deaf, both in small and large cities, are situated 
in the finest portions of the cities. 





Report on the Deaf for 1898, to the State Board of Charities 
of New York; by Mr. and Mrs. Edmund Lyon, iuspectors 
appointed by the Board. 

This is the annual report published by the state of New 
York of examinations made of its ten schools for the deaf, by 
Mr. and Mrs. Edmund Lyon, special inspectors appointed for 
the purpose. It is the third report of the kind and is made the 
more interesting because of the comparison that is instituted 
in its findings with the findings of former reports. It is the 
practice of the inspectors to make careful and thorough examina- 
tion at least once a year of the work done in each of the schools 
for the deaf in the state, and by a system of uniform tests em- 
ployed, the results from these examinations are presented in a 
form for comparison as between schools and as between years. 
The use of letters to designate schools effectually conceals their 
indentity in all comparisons made, so that knowledge as to what 
the report shows as to any individual school is limited probably 
entirely to persons whose business it is to know. 

The examination in school-work is for the most part a test 
in the understanding and use of written language, and the test 
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is made in all cases of pupils who have been under instruction 
six years or more. The questions asked and the exercises given 
are of a character to give each pupil tested a chance to show his 
degree of ability and attainment in comparison with his fellows 
in his class and in the school, and also to give each school a 
chance to show the relative excellence of its work in comparison 
with the work done in the other schools of the state. The system 
seems a fair one: certainly it is as fair for one pupil as for another; 
for one school as for another. The only element of unfairness 
that might be urged is that one school or several schools might 
be more familiar with the particular tests or exercises given than 
the others. But conceding this, it would be but a temporary 
advantage, for, after a term of years, a certain degree of un- 
iformity of preparation for the inspectors’ tests would come to 
prevail, and thus each school would have an equal chance to show 
good work with the rest. The profession is interested in these 
tests, and we believe it will be more interested as succcessive 
tests are made that will possess that element of fairness which 
greater familiarity and due and equal preparation give. 

The inspectors in their report give a table or diagram which 
shows the results in comparison of three successive examinations 
given, year with year, and. school with school. Each school with 
its relative standing is designated by a letter of the alphabet, 
as A, or B, or C, ete. In succeeding years changes in relative 
standing are indicated by changes in letters, and lines are drawn 
showing the direction in each instance of change, whether up- 
ward or downward. The details given are an interesting study. 
School B, for instance, in 1896, had 20 per cent. of its “eligible” 
pupils absent. By this we understand a large portion of the 
pupils in the school of six years standing or over for some reason 
were not brought in for the examination. In the next examina- 
tion, a year after, this school with none of its eligible pupils 
absent, becomes school G, considerably lower in rank; and again, 
a year later, with none absent, school E, somewhat higher in 
rank. Other changes in relative standing quite as great as this 
are shown. By courtesy of the state authorities of New York 
we are enabled to present the diagram itself as follows: 
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+C’’ in 1898 designates the Brooklyn branches of St. Joseph's Institute. 
This branch was permanently discontinued in June, 1898. 

*43.3 was the estimated standing of this school as explained in our report 
for 1896. The standing of subsequent years shows it to be quite accurate. | 


For the benefit of teachers who may wish to know some- 
thing of the character of the examinations given by the inspectors, 
the questions and exercises constituting the last examination 
are here presented: 
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Pace A.—Question Paper—1808. 


1. What day is today? 

2. What day was day before yesterday? 

3. If there are two pints in one quart, how many pints are 
there in six quarts? 

4. If five quarts of milk cost thirty cents, what will six 
quarts cost? 

5. Give the names of five cities in New York State. 

6. What country is now at war with the United States? 

7. In what month did the war begin? 

8. What holiday do you like best? 

g. Why do you like it best? 


Pace B. 


(Three minutes will be given yon in which to read the following story, 
and at the end of that time you will be asked to write out, in your own 
words, all you can remember about the story.) 


LINCOLN’s KINDNESS TO ANIMALS. 


Abraham Lincoln was very fond of animals. He could 
never bear to see them in distress. One day as he was riding 
along, his attention was called to a little pig stuck in the mud. 
As he was “dressed up” he did not want to touch the muddy 
pig. But he thought the poor pig was trying to say, “What! 
are you going to leave me here? Then my last hope is gone.” 
Lincoln, forgetting all about his fine clothes, jumped down from 
his horse and pulled the pig from its peril. 

At another time when driving through the woods with some 
friends, he saw two little birds that the wind had blown from 
their nest. He stopped his horse, picked up the birds, and put 
them back again into their nest. His friends laughed at him, 
but Lincoln said: “I could not sleep unless I had got those 
birds back to their mother.” 

It is little deeds like these that show a man’s true character. 


PAGE C.—Questions on the story. 


t. Who was fond of animals? 

2. What could he never bear to see? 

3. One day as he was riding along, to what was his attention 
called? 

4. Why did he not want to touch it? 

5. What did he think the pig was trying to say? 

6. What did he do to the pig? 
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7. What had the wind done to the birds he found in the 
woods? 

8. What did he do with the birds? 

g. What did Lincoln say to his friends when they laughed 
at him? 

10. What shows a man’s character? 


We are given to understand that the only restriction imposed 
upon the pupils as regards time was in reading the story, which, 
in all cases, was limited to three minutes—a period found to be 
ample for assimilating the thought. All the time desired was 
allowed for reproducing the story by the pupils in their own 
words, and also for answering the questions; and afterwards 
opportunity was given the pupils for the re-examination and 
correction of their papers. 

The above examination having been given to all the pupils 
in all the schools in the state who had spent six years in school 
or more, the papers were sent to Dr. G. O. Fay, of the Hartford 
school, to be read and graded. Every precaution was taken 
against any intimation as to the source of any paper being given, 
to the end that marking might be done in accordance with a 
uniform and reliable judgment measure. Each paper, or rather 
each page of each paper, was marked a percentage upon the 
points, first as to “accuracy,” second, “composition,” third, 
“thought,” and tables are given showing the marks that Dr. 
Fay gave each pupil upon these points in grading each page of 
manuscript. The tables give other details as to age, school age, 
age at which deafness occurred and degree of hearing if any, in 
the case of each pupil examined. 


Among other interesting matter in the report as it deals 
with individual schools, is a schedule prepared by the Principal 
of each school showing “the relative prevalence or importance, 
at the present time, of the different means of communication 
[speech and lip-reading, writing, manual alphabet, gestures 
common to the hearing, and conventional or de l’Epee signs] 
employed by the teachers with the pupils, and by the pupils 
among themselves when not under the teachers’ immediate 
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influence.” These schedules bear every evidence of careful and 
conscientious preparation by the several Principals, and they 
furnish a picture of methods and practice in each school as 
accurate as can be given by words and figures. These schedules 
will some day be valuable data for historical uses in the study 
of the development and changes of methods of instruction con- 
stantly going on in the schools, and they may come to play 
no small part in determining methods and shaping policies in 
the schools in the years that are to come. 

A recommendation of the inspectors regarding the disposition 
that should be made of the feeble-minded deaf now in the state 
schools, coming just now, is as interesting as it is timely. The 
inspectors say upon this point: 

“Attention must again be called with increased emphasis to 
what your inspectors consider the improper retention of feeble- 
minded and idiotic children in institutions of this class and their 
unrestricted association with the other pupils when so retained. 
If, under the circumstances, it seems advisable to the appointing 
authorities that these institutions should receive and retain feeble- 
minded children, there should be a way provided for disassociat- 
ing them, to some extent at least, from children not thus afflicted.” 

The inspectors urge among other things that there should 
be a greater uniformity in the courses of study of the several 
schools, and that they should be made to approach as near as 
may be to those followed in schools for the hearing. A plea 
is also made that the reading habit should be more generally 
cultivated by a freer use of standard library books than is now 
evidenced in the majority of the schools. The inspectors very 
sensibly observe that, “if reading is essential in the education 
of the hearing, it would seem doubly so in the education of the 
deaf,” and add, “it is certainly true that the deaf children who 
read are unconsciously acquiring a better command of language 
than those who do not read.” 

The speech and lip-reading work ih the several schools 
was the subject of examination by the inspectors, though no 
percentage records of findings were made. The method of ex- 
amination employed will prove, in the opinion of the inspectors, 
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both positive and satisfactory when proper data regarding the 
pupils’ hearing can be obtained. 

Altogether this annual report of the New York inspectors 
is a most interesting and valuable document, and it must prove 
itself eventually a potent force contributing to the general ad- 





vancement of the work of instructing the deaf in all the schools of 
the Empire state. [Examination and comparison together with 
publicity are factors that properly used make for the best develop- 
ment of our public institutions; New York state is using these 
factors most skilfully and, it is hoped that time may prove, most 
successfully. 





Marriages of the Deaf in America: an Inquiry concerning 
the Results of Marriages of the Deafin America. By 
Edward Allen Fay. Published by the Volta Bureau, 
Washington, D. C., 1898.! 

Few books on the inheritance of human faculties are more 
important than this volume, which gives the results of researches 
which have been carried on by the Volta Bureau, which was 
established by Alexander Graham Bell, “for the increase and 
diffusion of knowledge relating to the deaf.” 

Professor Bell has shown that marriages of the deaf are more 
common in America than in Europe, that they have increased 
at a higher rate of progression during the present century, that 
the probability of deaf children is much greater among the deaf 
than in the community at large, and that deafness—not mere 
hardness of hearing, but what is called “deafdumbness’—is also 
increasing among us, and that we are threatened with a deaf 
variety of the human race. At the same time, it is clear that the 
probability of deaf children is ‘not equally great among all 
deaf persons who marry and have children. A person who has 
lost hearing by accident or disease, at however early an age, may 
possibly be in no more danger of transmitting the peculiarity 
than one who has lost an eye or an arm. It is therefore highly 


*Reviewed by Prof. W. K. Brooks of Johns Hopkins University, 
in the American Journal of Insanity, and reproduced by permission. 
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important, in the interest of the deaf as well as in the interest of 
the community, to determine the conditions which are favorable 
and those which are unfavorable to the hereditary transmission 
of deafness. 

This report contains more than three hundred and fifty pages 
of statistical information, giving, for 7277 deaf persons who have 
married, data regarding the origin of their deafness, the hearing 
or deafness of the partner in marriage, the date of marriage, the 
number of children, the number of deaf children, a record as to 
the hearing or deafness of brothers and sisters, and information 
as to the existence of other deaf relatives. These tables, which 
contain a record of the marriages of the deaf far larger than all 
previous records put together, are of great interest to all students 
of inheritance, but their motive is philanthropic rather than 
scientific. 

The work was undertaken, and has been carried on, we are 
told, “in the hope that it might be of service to the deaf and to 
society by settling definitely the question whether or not the 
deaf are more liable than hearing persons to have deaf children; 
and if it should appear that, notwithstanding the numerous in- 
stances to the contrary, they are more liable to this. result, by 
ascertaining whether or not the liability is increased by the 
marriage of the deaf with one another; also whether certain 
classes of the deaf, however married, are more liable than others 
to have deaf children; and, if this should prove to be the case, by 
determining how these classes are respectively composed, so that, 
as the result of the conclusions reached, in many instances deaf 
persons might be advised to follow the choice of their own hearts 
in marriage, with no restrictions whatever except such as should 
influence all right-minded persons in this important matter; 
while, in cases where the deafness of the parents was unquestion- 


ably more liable than in others to reappear in the offspring, the 
persons interested might be effectively warned in time of the 
danger incurred.” 

The tables of facts regarding the deaf are accompanied by 
a thorough and exhaustive analysis, which shows that this prac- 
tical philanthropic purpose has been attained; and that Professor 
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Fay is now able to give to those deaf persons who contemplate 
marriage advice which has the value of scientific demonstration. 

While deaf persons are much more likely to have hearing 
children than to have deaf children, they are much more likely 
than ordinary normal-hearing persons to have deaf children. 
Less than one-tenth of one per cent. of all the children of normal 
parents are deaf, but if one or both parents are deaf, nearly nine 
per cent. of all the children are deaf. In other words, a normal- 
hearing pair have no reason to fear that a deaf child will be born 
to them unless they have more than a thousand children; while 
if one parent or both are deaf, and they have eleven children, they 
may, on the average, expect to have one deaf child. 

The probability of deaf children is not, however, equally 
great for all deaf persons, since it depends upon the character of 
the parental deafness. Marriages of the congenitally deaf, that 
is, of persons who have never, at any time in their lives, shown 
evidence of hearing, are far more likely to result in deaf offspring 
than marriages of the adventitiously deaf, that is, of those who 
have once heard and have subsequently lost their hearing. Of 
526 marriages between a congenitally deaf person and a con- 
genitally deaf or hearing partner, I1I, or 21 per cent. resulted in 
deaf offspring; and 20 per cent. of the children, or one in each 
five, were deaf; while of 1155 marriages where one partner was 
adventitiously deaf and the other adventitiously deaf or hearing 
only 40, or 34 per cent., resulted in deaf offspring; and only 2 per 
cent. of the children, or one in each fifty, were deaf. 

If it were possible to draw this line with rigorous accuracy, 
and to divide all the deaf into these two classes, all deaf persons 
with a marked probability of deaf children would be found in the 
first class, while the members of the second class, the adventi- 
tiously deaf, would have little reason to fear the transmission of 
their deafness to posterity; but, as a practical matter, it is not 
possible to draw this line with scientific exactness. Deafness 
is not usually discovered until the child has reached the age when 
children usually begin to talk; and it is difficult to determine 
whether the hearing has been destroyed during this period or 
has been deficient from the first. If the child has suffered from 
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some disease which is known to frequently result in deafness, 
the case is regarded as adventitious, although it may possibly be 
congenital. If, on the other hand, no such disease has been ob- 
served, the case is likely to be regarded as congenital; but it is, 
perhaps, just as likely that hearing has been lost in consequence 
of some unnoticed inflammation of some part of the auditory 
apparatus, occurring at some time before the deafness was dis- 
covered. In fact, one who, having heard, afterwards becomes 
deaf as the effect of disease, may be an example of congenital deaf- 
ness. When deafness is said to be inherited, it is not actual deaf- 
ness, but some constitutional weakness or susceptibility to dis- 
ease that is transmitted, and a child who has heard and has 
afterwards lost its hearing may, while regarded as a case of 
adventitious deafness, have the same significance in inheritance 
as one born deaf. 


The term “congenitally deaf” usually means “ supposed to 
be congenitally deaf,” and “adventitiously deaf” often means 
“supposed to be adventitiously deaf.” Some more accurate 
method of classifying the deaf must be employed before we can 
clearly express the probability of deaf children in any given mar- 
riage of the deaf. 


It is well known that deafness often prevails in families ; 
that deaf persons often have deaf relatives ; and the arrangement 
of the deaf-married persons, according to the existence or non- 
existence of deaf relatives gives results which are most instruc- 
tive. 

In 437 marriages of deaf persons where both partners in 
marriage had deaf relatives, more than 25 per cent., or one in 
four, resulted in deaf offspring ; and more than 20 per cent., or 
one child in each five, were deaf. In 471 marriages where neither 
partner had deaf relatives, only 21 per cent. resulted in deaf 
children, and only one child in each hundred was born deaf (14 per 
cent. When we consider how few persons, especially in America, 
where changes of residence are frequent, are acquainted with 
the condition of all their relatives, it is not improbable that there 
were unknown or unreported deaf relatives in some of these mar- 
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riages, and that marriages of this class are even less likely to 
result in deaf offspring than the tables indicate. 

Indeed, Prof. Fay is led to the conclusion that even when 
deafness is congenital, it should not be regarded as a bar to mar- 
riage if neither of the partners in marriage has deaf relatives, since 
the tendency to transmit deafness, if it exists at all, is very slight. 
On the other hand, the marriage of a deaf person to a hearing per- 
son with deaf relatives is much more hazardous than the inter- 
marriage of deaf persons without deaf relatives. In fact, careful 
study of the tables indicates that the marriage of two hearing per- 
sons who have deaf relatives is just as likely to result in deaf off- 
spring as the intermarriage of two deaf persons who have deaf 
relatives. Taking all the marriages of a year’s standing or longer 
of which the results have been reported, where both the parents 
had deaf relatives, more than 25 per cent. of the marriages re- 
sulted in deaf offspring, and the proportion of deaf children 
born to them is 20.9 per cent.; where one of the parents has deaf 
relatives while the other has not, the proportion of marriages 
resulting in deaf offspring is 6.6 per cent.; where neither of 
them had deaf relatives only 2.3 per cent. of the marriages re- 
sulted in deaf offspring ; and the proportion of deaf children born 
therefrom is 1.2 percent. The actual percentage of marriages re- 
sulting in deaf offspring, and the number of deaf children born 
therefrom, when neither of the parents has deaf relatives, may be 
even smaller than these figures indicate; for in some cases the 
statement that neither parent had deaf relatives is not well authen- 
ticated, and in all of them there is the possibility that there may 
have been deaf relatives who were unknown to the person who 
filled out the record-blanks. Prof. Fay is led to believe, from the 
study of the records, that the probability of deaf children, where 
neither parent had deaf relatives, is very slight, perhaps no greater 
than in ordinary marriages. 

The marriages of the deaf most liable to result in deaf off- 
spring are those in which the partners are related by consanguin- 
ity. Thirty-one such marriages are reported in the marriage 
records, and of these 14, or 45.1 per cent., resulted in deaf off- 
spring; 100 children were born from these thirty-one marriages, 
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and of these 30, or 30 per cent., were deaf. It is therefore exceed- 
ingly dangerous for a deaf person to marry a blood relative, no 
matter what the character or degree of the relationship may be, 
and no matter whether the relative is deaf or hearing, nor 
whether the deafness of either or both or neither of the parents 
is congenital, nor whether either or both or neither of them have 
other deaf relatives. 

The student of inheritance will, no doubt, be disposed to 
state this conclusion in more general terms, and to assert that the 
consanguineous marriage of one who has any consitutional in- 
firmity or defect is imprudent and inadmissible, and that since no 
one can be sure that both parties to a contemplated marriage 
are constitutionally sound in all respects, no consanguineous 
marriage is permissible. 

The writer of this review prepared, by request, some twelve 
years ago, an essay on the conditions which are necessary for the 
production of a deaf variety of the human race, which was print- 
ed in the Report of the Royal Commission on the Blind, the 
Deaf and Dumb, etc. London, 1889. 


In this essay he gave reasons for holding the only necessary 
condition to be that successive generations of persons—either 
deaf or hearing—with deaf relatives should marry and have 
children. 


This opinion was so much opposed to the views on inherit- 
ance which were current at that day that none of the eminent 
men of science—seven in number—who prepared essays upon 
the same subject, gave it any support, or even took it into con- 
sideration. Most of them, indeed, held that a deaf variety of the 
human race may be expected to result from the intermarriage 
of successive generations of deaf persons. 


Professor Fay’s thoughtful and exhaustive analysis of the 
data afforded by the records of some 4500 records of marriages of 
the deaf shows that the view of the matter which was reached by 
the writer twelve years ago, on theoretical grounds, turns out to 
be a fact so soon as it is submitted to a practical test. 
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Programme for Institutions for Backward Deaf-Mute Chil- 

dren, Zurich, Switzerland, November, 1899. 

The special commission appointed January 17, 1899, by the 
Directors of the Institution for Blind and Deaf-mutes at Zurich, 
to report on the feasibility of starting an institution for backward 
deaf-mute children, in their report dated June 21, 1899, laid 
down the following “Programme of Principles to be followed 
in starting institutions for deaf-mute children who are back- 
ward, but still capable of receiving an education”: 

The salient points in this “programme” are as follows: 
Separate educational institutions for such backward deaf-mute 
children are an absolute necessity; there should be a complete 
separation between backward deaf-mute children and those pos- 
sessed of all their normal faculties, so as to give the teacher a 
chance of individually treating each backward child. 

Among the “backward” children should be classed those 
whose defective remnants of the sense of hearing do not suffice 
for learning to speak in the usual way, by the ear. 

The essential differences between institutions for backward 
deaf-mute children and institutions for backward children who 
are in full possession of the sense of hearing are the following : 


a. As regards the mental capacity of the pupils: Since the 
learning of a language in an artificial way, through sight and feel- 
ing, requires more of the pupil than the learning of a language 
through the ear, backward deaf-mute children who are still cap- 
able of receiving an education, should rank mentally somewhat 
higher, than backward children who can hear, and are to receive 
their education through the ear. 

b. A backward deaf-mute child will reach the limit of its 
educational capacity sooner than a backward child possessing 
the sense of hearing. 

c. The classes of backward deaf-mute children should be 
small, and eight should be the maximum number of pupils in 
a class. 


d. Each class should have its own teacher; and no teacher 
should instruct more than one class. 
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e. As regards physical training, it should be borne in mind, 
that the backward deaf-mute child is better adapted for such 
training than the backward hearing child, which in most cases 
needs a great deal of care physically. 

f. In institutions on the “family-system,” the family-groups 
may well number 12 to 15 children; the number of living rooms 
and dormitories and nurses may therefore be smaller in institu- 
tions for backward deafmute children than in institutions for 
backward hearing children where the number of children in 
each family-group should never exceed 8 to Io. 

Deaf-mute children who are decidedly backward should from 
the very start be placed in an institution for backward deaf- 
mute children. In doubtful cases, a chance should be given 
to transfer the child, after a short stay in the first mentioned 
institution to some higher institution. 

The method of instruction should in all essentials be the same 
as in a regular institution for deaf-mutes, making of course the 
necessary allowance for the weaker mental capacity of the 
pupils. 

The Superintendent should be a thoroughly trained teacher 
of the deaf, of a kind disposition and possessed of a good deal 
of patience. The instruction only has in view such objects as 
are within reasonable reach, and pays special attention to the 
practical application of what is studied in the class room. Ample 
opportunity should also be afforded for work in the house and 
garden, and in all kinds of manual labor. Work in the garden 
and field should never be engaged in with a view to pecuniary 
profit, but be made entirely subservient to the interests of the 
pupils. 

An institution of this kind should be arranged for 50 to 
60 pupils with the following staff of teachers: 1 Superintendent, 
whose wife the matron) should share his duties; 6 teachers (male 
and female) ; several nurses (at least 4) ; 1 assistant of the matron 
in the housework and the instruction of the pupils in household 
duties; 1 cook; 1 servant maid; 1 man servant, or gardener. 

The number of rooms should be as follows: 4 rooms for 
the Superintendent and his wife; 1 office-room for the Super- 
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intendent; 1 dining-room capable of seating 65 to 75 persons; 
6 living and bedrooms for the teachers; 4 to 5 bedrooms and 
as many sitting rooms for the pupils; 6 to 7 class rooms for 8 
pupils each; I sewing room; 2 cloak-rooms; 1 linen room; 2 
sick rooms; I bath room; I gymnasium; I spare room; several 
rooms for servants; I wash-house; 1 wood shed; and 1 building 
containing stables, etc. 

The new institution for backward deaf-mute children should 
be opened with 20 to 25 pupils, and at least 3 teachers and a 
few nurses. 

Idiotic deaf-mute children should from principle, be ex- 
cluded from the institution. 





General Review of Deaf-Mute Instruction, (Revue Generale 
de l’enseignement des Sourds-muets,) Paris; October, 1899; 
January, 1900. 

The fourth number of this excellent review gives an account 
of the distribution of prizes at the National Deaf-mute Institution 
of France, at which able discourses were delivered by Prof. Arn- 
aud, and Mr. Lombart, the Director of the Institution. Special 
notice was taken of the death on the 11th of October, 1899, of 
Mr. Henry Burgers, Professor of Drawing. 

A brief extract is given from the Hospital Gazette of Paris, 
summing up the results of Mr. Oliver’s experiments concerning 
the whispering voice. He reaches the following conclusions : 
“ Under ordinary conditions, the larynx always takes part in the 
whispering. The vibrations of this organ, during strong whisper- 
ing, are always clearly indicated by the graphic method. I have 
with my own eyes observed these vibrations in a patient who 
had a polypus of the larynx. In the whispering voice, the 
glottis is invariably contracted, presenting exactly the same ap- 
pearance as during the ordinary speech (spoken voice.) This 
appearance assumes two forms: sometimes the glottis, open 
throughout its entire length, forms an isosceles triangle, more or 
less large at the base; sometimes, only the intercartilaginous 
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glottis remains open, and the orifice of the larynx resembles the 
Greek letter lambda. Only once have I observed other forms; 
and it is quite possible that there are still more. But there does 
not seem to be a position of the glottis which is characteristic of 
whispering.” 

A brief review is given of an interesting work published by 
G.’*Forchhammer, Director of the Institution for Deaf-Mutes at 
Nyborg, Denmark, entitled: “Imitative instruction in speech 
in schools for deaf-mutes, taking the written language for a basis.” 
The author strongly criticises the method of lip-reading, which 
he considers entirely insufficient. He wants to substitute for 
this method, phonetic writing, differing from ordinary writing 
only by some not very important modifications in the flourishes 
and strokes of certain letters, according to the manner in which 
they are to be pronounced. The use of these characters permits 
the child to reproduce viva voce, without hesitation, the phrases 
placed before it, because as the author expresses it, “there is a 
coincidence between reception and reproduction.” This ex- 
pression, however, is criticised by Mr. Hoffman, as not being 
absolutely correct. There is in ordinary speech, an absolute 
identity between the understood word and the repeated word; 
whilst, on the other hand, the relation between written characters 
and their articulated sounds is purely conventional. But, once 
established, this relation facilitates to a remarkable degree com- 
munication between the teacher and the scholar, and constitutes 
for the acquisition of language a much more solid basis than 
lip-reading. Mr. Forchhammer is of opinion that it is owing to 
the method of lip-reading that, comparatively speaking, so little 
progress has been made in the teaching of deaf-mutes. Owing 
to this method, teaching has remained constructive and gram- 
matical, in spite of all the efforts of the teachers. To illustrate 
Mr. Forchhammer’s system, a sentence is written phonetically on 
the blackboard; it is then articulated and finally copied by the 
scholars. This exercise is repeated several times, and for several 
days in different form. Sometimes the sentence is written in 
the copy book, sometimes it is repeated by all the scholars read- 
ing it together, whilst at other times it is articulated by each 
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scholar separately. It is thus gradually impressed on the memory 
of the child who gets it by heart without having gone to the trou- 
ble of learning it. Before this result is completely attained, and as 
soon as the text has became somewhat familiar, the sentence 
should be dictated. In this manner, lip-reading is employed for 
the first time. It is difficult to specify the exact moment when 
this should be done. The teacher should not employ lip-reading 
too late; if he has emphasized it too soon, he will soon notice it 
by the mistakes of the scholars, and he will, to suit each in- 
dividual case, remedy this by increasing the number of written 
or oral imitations. Gradually the scholars will learn to write 
the sentence from dictation rapidly and perfectly. Then sentences 
may be taken partly unknown to the scholars, and finally sen- 
tences entirely unknown to them. During the latter part of the 
course lip-reading becomes in its turn the principal means of 
communication, and in this way the cherished aim of the oral 
system will be reached, viz., teaching speech by speech. 

The January number contains an article by Mr. Rancurel, as 
to the best method of teaching deaf children the use of the tenses. 

There is a reproduction of a famous old engraving, represent- 
ing Joseph, called Count de Solar, supposed to have been born in 
1763, a foundling educated by the Abbe de l’Epee, who for the 
sake of his protege, engaged in a long law suit, which ranks 
among the “ causes celebres” of that day. 

At the annual public session of the French Academy, on the 
24th of November, 1899, Mr. Ferdinand Brunetiere, in his dis- 
course, gave an instance of what patience and true devotion can 
accomplish even in cases which appear hopeless. In connection 
with the statement that the Montyon prize of 2000 francs had that 
year been given to Mad. Marie Germaine, called in religious life 
Sister Sainte Marguerite, he said : 

“Tn 1871 there was at the Hospital of the Infant Jesus, at 
Paris, a little girl four years old, Marthe Obrecht, whom fright 
during the terrible scenes enacted in that year by the Commune 
had made deaf, dumb, and blind. The physicians, after long and 
careful observation, pronounced her incurable, and four years 
later, in 1875, it was still found impossible to have her taken in 
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at any of the institutions for the blind or the deaf. At times she 
was seized with perfect paroxysms of rage, which threatened the 
life of her young brothers. As a last resort, the Lady Superior 
of the Institution of Notre-Dame-de-Larnay, near Poitiers, was 
approached with a request to receive the child at her institution. 
After some hesitation the Lady Superior consented, and Marthe 
Obrecht was placed in charge of Sister Sainte Medulla [since 
deceased] and Sister Sainte Marguerite, assisted by a deaf scholar 
of the institution. And these noble women succeeded! From 
this inert mass of flesh—no other expression can be applied to 
Marthe Obrecht at the time she entered the institution—agitated 
only in a confused manner by the animal instincts of our nature, 
they succeeded by ingenuity, patience, gentleness and devotion 
in bringing to life the divine spark slumbering within ; and at 
this day, Marthe Obrecht, more than thirty years old, can make 
herself understood, and understands what is said to her, reads, 
writes, can do all sorts of work, knit, crochet, and sew ; and above 
all, has become a gentle and amiable young woman ; and the 
good sisters of Larnay have no more affectionate and devoted 
friend than Marthe Obrecht.” 





Report on the School for the Blind and the Deaf at Tokyo, 
Japan, (Rapport sommaire sur l’Ecole des Aveugles et des 
Sourds-Muets de Tokyo,) 1899. 

This appears to be the first published Report on this school. 
It is printed in French at Tokyo, and contains a number of well 
executed illustrations showing the buildings of the school, and 
groups of scholars of both branches of the school during the hours 
of instruction. 

From the historical summary we gather the following data: 
on the 22nd May, 1875, there met at the house of Dr. Fauld, an 
English physician of Tokyo, the following persons: the late Mr. 
Masanao Nakamura, Mr. Ginko Kishida, and Dr. Burchardt, a 
German-American Lutheran missionary, and formed an Asso- 
ciation for furthering the instruction of the blind. During the 
year 1876, other prominent persons joined this association, and 
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the Emperor of Japan gave the sum of 3000 yen from his private 
purse; in 1878 a lot was donated by the Ministry of Marine, on 
which a building was erected under the auspices of the Ministry 
of Public Works, and in February, 1880, the first two blind pupils 
were admitted, and Mr. Seran Oouchi was appointed Director 
of the School, who in 1883 was succeeded by Mr. Hakuju 
Takatsu, formerly one of the teachers. On the 26th of May, 
1884, the school was thrown open to the deaf, and its name was 
changed accordingly, and in September, 1885, the school was 
placed under the University of Public Instruction; in 1891 new 
and more suitable buildings were completed, and since that time 
the school has been progressing steadily. Its present Director 
is Mr. Konishi, who is assisted by 12 teachers for the deaf, and 
7 for the blind. ‘The first deaf pupils were admitted in June, 1880. 


Besides the usual subjects taught in schools for the deaf, 
the course of instruction embraces tailoring, cabinet making, 
painting, sculpture, and massage. Instruction occupies six 
hours a day. ‘The course lasts five years, except for those pupils 
who make massage a special study, when the course is only 
three years. Pupils who desire to still further perfect themselves 
in various studies are permitted to stay at the school two years 
longer. Pupils are admitted from the age of eight to eighteen; 
they must, in order to gain admission, be in sound health, and 
must have been vaccinated. Pupils may be either day-scholars 
or boarders. The charges for scholars are 50 sen* per month— 
which in the case of poor children may be considerably reduced 
or entirely remitted; the charges for board are about 7 sen 
per month. In March of each year examinations for promotion 
are held. Once a year a public examination is held in the pres- 
ence of the Minister of Public Instruction and other high 
officials, at which diplomas are given to scholars who have 
successfully finished their course. 

The total number of deaf children in Japan [in a total 
population of 43,978,495] at the end of the year 1897, was 4681, 
of which 10 were both blind and deaf. The number of scholars 





*The yen, of 100 sen, is either gold (—99.7 cents) or silver (78 4 cents). 
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in the school for the deaf has increased from 5 in the year 1880, 
to 139—8o boys and 59 girls, in 1898. 





American Annals of the Deaf, February, 1900, Washington. 

We should be glad to give extended review of the several 
excellent and valuable papers that are contained in this number 
of the Annals, but space does not permit. The table of contents 
is as follow: “The Religious, Moral, and Aesthetic Notions of 
Untaught Deaf Children,” Alice J. Mott; “School-room Aids,” 
Edward P. Clarke; “A Washington Birthday Celebration by the 
Primary Department,” Ida H. Adams; “Can Anthropological 
Examinations Serve as a Basis for the Selection of Young Deaf- 
Mutes with regard to their Educability?” (a translation,) Auguste 
Boyer; “Report of a Visit to the United States and the British 
Isles to Study the Education of Deaf Children and otherMatters 
pertaining to the Deaf,” (a translation,) Lars A. Havstad; “Notes 
on Manual and Industrial Training,II,” Warren Robinson; “The 
Convention of German Otologists and Teachers of the Deaf at 
Munich,” George W. Veditz; “A Necessary Accomplishment,” 
Sylvia Chapin Balis. 





Mrs. Rosing’s Speech-School for Deaf at Christiania, Nor- 
way, (Fru Rosing’s Taleskole for Dove i Kristiania,) 1895- 
1899. 

This pamphlet gives, in short outline, the history of this 
school during the last four years. Mrs. Rosing, an enthusiastic 
advocate of the pure speech method, had for a number of years 
directed this school, founded by her as a private enterprise, but 
receiving a certain annual aid from the government. Owing to 
failing health, Mrs. Rosing resigned her position in 1895; and 
during the following years the school passed through a troubled 
period: it changed directors three times; the building of the 
school, which belonged to a private individual, was sold; for a 
time it seemed as if the very existence of the school was threat- 
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ened, as no suitable place for it could be found in Christiania, me 
and as persons in and out of the Norwegian Parliament openly to 
advocated its discontinuance. But the friends of the school in ing 
Parliament gained their point, and the school was, in 1899, moved ed 
to Holmestrand, a small seaport town on the Drammen-fiord, Ne 
about 36 miles south-west of Christiania. Its future is now sta 
reasonably secure. The number of scholars in 1894-95 was 75, int 
and in 1898-99, 57; and the number of teachers in 1898-99, II. 

The course of instruction lasts from 7 to 8 years; the average sel 
hours of instruction are 30 per week; and the course embraces: all 
Norwegian, Bible history, catechism, explanation of the gospels, an 
arithmetic, geography, natural history, history of Norway, ve 
penmanship, drawing, lip-reading, gymnastics; and sewing, tec 
knitting, etc., for the girls. oe 

“cc 
Journal of Deaf-Mute Education, (Blatter fur Taubstummen- “ 

bildung,) Berlin, January 1, 15, and February 1, 15, 1900. 

These numbers of the Journal contain the concluding articles 
on the “Meeting of German aurists and teachers of the deaf,” held 7 
at Munich, in September, 1899. The meeting, from its nature, and i 
the fact that most of the German institutions are managed or at - 
least supervised by the Governments of the different states, or by - 
municipal authorities, could of course not pass any binding resolu- = 
tions, but merely discuss important questions and make sugges- th 
tions. It was generally recognized that regular visits to deaf- 
mute institutions by aurists are a necessity, and that in the interest 
of the deaf such visits should be encouraged. It was the opinion 
of most of the prominent teachers present at the meeting that the Fi 
remnants of hearing are, as a general rule, cultivated too little. 

Even the smallest remnant of hearing is capable of development, 
and should not be neglected. Not much aid could be expected 
from scientists, but the teachers of the deaf must rely on their 
own experience and their own efforts in this matter. tre 

Speech-instruction should occupy, at any rate, the first year pl. 

at school, but not the entire time to the exclusion of other meth- It 


ods ; and care should be taken that the sounds should not remain th 
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mere sounds, but that each sound should be accompanied or, so 
to speak, be filled with an idea. It was the sense of the meet- 
ing that, wherever possible, separate institutions should be found- 
«d for children who still possess some remnants of hearing. Mr. 
Neuert, Director of the school at Gerlachsheim, presented some 
statistics gathered at his own school, which may be of general 
interest. 

Six children were examined. Of these one was able to hear 
sentences, three were able to hear words, one was able to hear 
all the five vowels, and one was entirely deaf. During this ex- 
amination, well known words, unknown words, common con- 
versational phrases, and short sentences were spoken by the 
teacher. The result was as follows: 


Of well known words,................ 50% heard ; 88% read from the lips, 
** unknown Maite ecieata ewes 33% * 66% és “6 
** eommon conversational phrases....67%  ‘$ 90% ee “ 
* Short GONtENCES: 2. 626 6 es de sss soe 638% * 88 % = ae 


As regards the ability to read from the lips, the results were 
very nearly the same with all six children, [83, 72, 86, 81, 82, 83 
per cent.], whilst there was a considerable difference in the ability 
to hear [62, 33, 69, 47, 35 per cent.] It may, therefore, be 
stated—as a result of this examination—that the hearing was 
very nearly confined to words and sentences well-known to 
the child. 





Facial Speech-Reading. By Herman Gutzman, Berlin. A 
translation of a paper appearing in the Zweiter Jahrgang, 
1892. Published asa pamphlet by the Volta Bureau, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


This paper is by an authority on the subject of which it 
treats, and the Volta Bureau has done an important service in 
placing it in form for ready use by English speaking teachers. 
It may be obtained upon application to the Superintendent of 
the Volta Bureau. 








EDITORIAL. 


The full measure of what was secured in the 
amendment to the law whereby enumeration 
will be made of all the deaf and blind in the 
coming census, is scarcely limited to the immediate effects of 
the law. The fight for the amendment was made with future cen- 
suses also in view, and it may be felt that the victory won is won 
also for the census to be taken in 1910; for a precedent carries 
much force in matters of legislation, and it would have been a 
strong factor against any satisfactory enumeration in the next 
decennial census, as well as the censuses thereafter, had there 
been a failure to secure enumeration in 1900. Happily, the 
precedent is established with all its force the other way—in favor 
of enumeration of the deaf and the blind, and there will be little 
difficulty it may be assumed, when the time comes, in persuading 
Congress to re-enact the present provision in the law. 

Another good result of the amendment, and possibly a result 
even more desirable than the mere continuation of a precedent, 
is the entire divorcement, in the statutes, of the deaf and the 
blind as classes from other defective classes with which they have 
been, for so many censuses, kept in association under a common 
provision in the law. It was really the heroic severing of these 
old connections, and the placing of the claims of the deaf and the 
blind upon the high plane of educational expediency purely, that 
brought Congress to the concession that was finally made. This 
divorcement, this severance of the deaf and the blind from the 
idiotic, the insane, and the criminal, in the law, is indeed a happy 
outcome, and those who may have influence in shaping future 
legislation will undoubtedly see to it that the divorcement shall 
be a permanent one. 


Census Amendment 
Effects 
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The paper by Miss Hypatia Boyd upon her 
experiences in pursuing a college course, given 
elsewhere, presents another picture of the diffi- 
culties, together with the encouragements, attending the pursuit 
of a higher education by a deaf person in a college for the hearing. 
While Miss Boyd did not complete her course at the University, 
winning the coveted degree, she showed by the standing she 
maintained in her classes abundant ability to do so had not 
impediments of a purely financial nature prevented. The deaf 
will be especially interested in reading the account of the brave 
struggle of one of their number to secure a higher education, 
and will moreover give generous credit—knowing so well the 
handicap—for all that was accomplished, even though the whole 
prize was not to be won. Miss Boyd has shown since she left 
school, the same brave spirit, and the same determination to 
make a place for herself in this busy world and to do her full 
share of its work, that she showed in her school career. She is a 
writer for the press, and holds a position upon one of the lead- 
ing daily papers of Milwaukee, her native city, and we are led 
to believe is making a success in this her chosen work. 

We would commend Miss Boyd’s paper upon her “Univer- 
sity Experiences” to wide reading, especially among the pupils 
of our schools able to follow it and to appreciate it, and this 
for the encouragement and stimulus that it may afford them 
in their own struggling for that which is before them and above 
them in the way of an education. They may not all do what 
she has done, but they will be encouraged at least to do their 
best, which Miss Boyd surely did, and to her entire credit. 

It may be here said that in giving the experiences of Miss 
Boyd and Mr. Fechheimer prominence, as the REvrew has done, 
there is no disposition to overlook the achievements of other deaf 
persons who have pursued advanced courses in colleges for the 
hearing. A number of the graduates of the California Institution 
have taken such courses with credit to themselves, and the case 
of the late Rev. Henry Winter Syle is notable. Moreover, just 
at this time many young men and young women, graduates of 
our schools for the deaf, are in attendance upon hearing schools 
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and colleges—the Northampton school having, as we are credi- 
bly informed, fourteen of its recent graduates among the number, 
several of them congenitally deaf. While these are “exceptions,” 
from Mr. Syle down—they are admittedly such—it is in the 
extreme gratifying that such exceptions are becoming so common 
a product of our school system. That they are to become still 
more common, under operation of improved and constantly im- 
proving methods, it needs not the eye of prophesy to foresee, nor 
the tongue of prophesy to foretell. 





The letter from President Krauss, with the 
report of a meeting of the Detroit Parents’ 
Association, printed in this issue, presents one 
of the most important questions that relate to the day-school 
system as it exists in our larger cities. The question is one of 
policy, whether it is better to have one large, well graded, central- 
ly located school, or several small schools, not so well graded, 
and located at points convenient to the homes of the parents or 
guardians of the children. There are strong arguments for 
either arrangement, and it is a pity all the advantages of central- 
ization and of distribution may not be combined and made avail- 
able for every child attending these schools. The Boston plan 
practically does this in providing street-car and train transporta- 
tion for children and attendants between the homes and _ the 
school, so that parents may live in any part of the city and yet 
have their children enjoy all the advantages of a large, well 
graded, central school. But Boston is perhaps more liberal than 
other cities would be, and so this plan can not become general. 
Choice then, in most cities, must be between the two systems, and 
each city must make the choice for itself, in which it will be, 
no doubt, largely influenced by local conditions. The wish ex- 
pressed by the Detroit Association that other Associations take 
up the question for discussion, will undoubtedly be complied with. 

The Review offers its pages for papers upon the subject, 
and for reports of discussions, to the end that the best informa- 
tion available may be brought out for use in cities employing 


Day-Schools 
in Large Cities 
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the day-school system and desiring light upon this important 
question of school policy. 





FEEBLE-MINDED AND BACKWARD CHILDREN. 


The abnormally large percentage of feeble-minded and back- 
ward children in our schools for the deaf has always made their 
care and instruction a special and a difficult problem, and this, 
too, no matter where they have been placed, or under what 
method they have been taught. The practice has been for all the 
years of the existence of our schools to receive indiscriminately 
the dull with the bright, the feeble-minded with the normally- 
minded, and to give them instruction as one school and to provide 
for them as one family. The practice probably dates back for its 
origin and for its justification to the time when the asylum idea 
was prevalent in association with schools for the deaf, and when 
educational ideals rose no higher than the giving of four or five 
years of school training. There have been great changes and 
much progress since that time, and looking to further progress, 
this question arises, is the practice of indiscriminate commingling 
of children of all grades of intelligence from the lowest to the 
highest a right practice; is this way of providing for the care and 
instruction of children who happen to be deaf the best way? 
If it is a right practice, it should be continued; if it is not, it 
should be changed. 

No such practice obtains in the care and instruction of hear- 
ing children. On the contrary, in the case of children thus pos- 
sessed of the full complement of senses, there is provision made in 
every state for absolute separation of the feeble-minded from the 
normally-minded for the purposes of their care and instruction. 
That this is wise, none will question; indeed, the principle of 
separation is so obviously proper and humane, that, in recent 
years, it has been applied still further in our large cities to the 
making of special provision in the school system for the grade 
of children immediately above the feeble-minded. Children of 
this grade, while normally-minded, are yet exceedingly dull and 
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backward, rendering them unable to keep up with their grades arr 
or classes in the regular schools. Complete separation of this aft 
class of children from their brighter fellows, placing them in to 
schools by themselves, and in their proper classes and grades, has He 
been found to simplify the problem of their instruction greatly, Ed 
while the results have proven beneficial beyond even hope or up 
expectation. no’ 
The writer has recently visited one of these special schools, of 
and he found it a most convincing object lesson, demonstrating a] 
the entire wisdom of separate instruction for dull and backward 
children, and it would seem the practice must, for reasons both ex! 
practical and sentimental, eventually come to prevail in all cities wa 
and towns where enough backward children may be collected tre 
together to form a school. And it might be urged that a policy du 
that is a success as applied in the instruction of backward hearing or 
children would be equally a success in the instruction of similar int 
grades with the deaf, and, indeed, there is no good reason for 
doubting that such would prove the case. no 
Returning to the conditions that prevail in schools for the do 
deaf, it may well be asked, what possible good is subserved by an 
retaining and instructing the very backward class of children in qu 
association with children of average and of more than average ste 
intellligence? Hitching a slow horse with a fast horse does not co 
materially increase the speed of the slower horse; on the contrary, to 
it necessitates a reduction of the pace of the faster animal to that re 
of the slower, if they are driven together at all. There is ba 
thus no gain in such an arrangement, but only loss. So in the se 
case of a bright child and a dull child, if there be any intercourse, se 
any communication between them, it must of necessity be only co 
as the bright child comes down to the thought and language bt 
level of the child with the duller mind. Hence, in the larger th 
application of the principle in a school, the efficacy of the sum ad 
total of educative influences will be reduced in just the measure le; 
that bright and dull children are brought into the intimate and 
varied associations of the school and family life. er 
If there were any benefit to the dull child from his association ch 
with brighter children, there would be some justification for the is 
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arrangement, but there is none. The dull child can not be 
affected by his relations with the bright child, to raise him or 
to sharpen his intellect, at least not to any appreciable extent. 
He is not impressible. That is what is the matter of him. 
Educative influences that abound in his environment impinge 
upon him without effect. He is dull, and solely because he is 
not susceptible to conditions and influences that would otherwise, 
of their own potency and quite without teaching, raise him to 
a higher intellectual plane. 

On the other hand, the bright child is impressible to an 
extreme. Every condition or situation impresses him in some 
way. His brightness is due to this impressibleness, to this ex- 
treme susceptibility to influence. Hence his associations with 
dull children, while of little or no effect upon them, to impress 
or influence them, may in instances where the associations are 
intimate, be fraught with results most highly injurious to himself. 

The question may be asked, is asked indeed, why should 
not our schools continue as they are, and why may they not 
do for each class of children all that can be done under 
any other arrangement? This is the real question at issue. The 
question of methods does not enter, or at least not at the initial 
stages of the inquiry. That is a secondary question, and will 
come later to be settled in its turn upon its own merits, and, 
too, with the conditions of the problem much simplified in the 
removal of complications that now exist, in many cases em- 
barrassing and entirely defeating solution. Nor is there any 
sentiment in the question, or, if there is, it speaks in favor of 
separation. Any one who has witnessed the disheartened, dis- 
couraged look of a backward pupil who sees his own heavy tasks 
but the sport of his brighter companions, may readily believe 
that removal from the scene of his humiliations would not only 
add to his happiness but afford him vastly better conditions for 
learning. 

But the reason for the failure—and it is a failure—of the pres- 
ent method of schooling and of providing for our backward 
children, is not far to seek. It is in the nature of things. It 
is found in the plan of the schools, in the general organization, 
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the routine, the courses of study—the entire machinery, indeed, 
of management and instruction as adjusted to the necessities 
and capacities of the brighter grades of children, to the 
necessities and capacities of children who make the most 
of provisions made for them and of what is done for them. This 
is because human nature, as it exists in superintendents and 
teachers and officers, is what it is; and it is right that it should 
be so, for the normally-minded, as represented by average and 
bright children, are vastly in the majority, and their claims are 
consequently primary and imperative. But this leaves the back- 
ward children quite out of the calculation, or to receive only 
second thought in every plan. They must take the leavings of 
every feast, even if, at times, they do not go hungry altogether. 
This is a figure of speech, yet few will fail to apply it. It 
is a hard thing to say, but under present conditions in many 
schools, not all, the backward children are in greater or less 
degree a neglected class. In some this is most plainly evidenced 
in the assignment of the dullest and most backward pupils always 
to the most inexperienced and the poorest teachers. But this 
is in the nature of things again; it is a result of the conditions, 
and must be accepted as almost inevitable where present 
conditions prevail. 

Absolute justice to backward children would seem to de- 
mand that they have schools of their own. It does emphatically 
demand that in this age of specialization and concentration in 
all lines of work, and especially in educational work, that our 
deaf children, the bright and the dull alike, should have their 
share of advantages, their portion of benefit that specialization 
and intensification of effort invariably bring. Bright deaf child- 
ren need the advantages, and dull deaf children need them even 
more. Separation would give schools for both classes, and it 
would secure to the dull especially conditions of learning and 
of happiness that present conditions can not possibly provide. 

A school for backward children would necessarily have its 
own organization, with plans, courses of study, supervision, and 
instruction, and a school and home life, all fitted to the needs 
and capacities of such children, and all study and concern and 
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effort would be centered in them to secure always their very high- 
est well-being. Such schools would be largely industrial schools, 
or should be, and they could be called industrial or training 
schools, to free them from any stigma that might attach to other 
names marking them as for a defective class. All problems of 
instruction in these schools would be simplified, because condi- 
tions would be simplified, and all study would be directed and all 
effort would be intensified along the lines found by experience to 
be most practical and beneficial; and there is no doubt the same 
advantages would accrue to the brighter children in their schools, 
though possibly in less degree, from the separation. 

Every state, or at least every state with several schools, could 
provide at least one school especially for its backward children, 
and to this school assignments could be made from the entire 
body of deaf children of such cases as would be proper. But 
there is no telling just the shape the solution of the problem 
may take—different shapes probably, as conditions may vary, 
or considerations of expediency in different states may dictate. 

The signs all point to the early and general consideration 
of this question by the schools as one of highest educational 
economy. Some schools will come to the question before others, 
but advantages that will follow a proper disposal of it by any 
school or set of schools, must force the question to its proper 
settlement very soon even in the schools that may be most con- 
servative. The thoughtful paper of Dr. Crouter at the North- 
ampton meeting advocating separation, the bold suggestion 
of the President of the Clarke Corporation looking to the same 
end by a different plan, and the emphatic protest of the inspectors 
of the New York schools against the present practice of “unre- 
stricted association of feeble-minded and idiotic children with 
other pupils,’ mean much, and they will scarcely be fruitless of 
result. It is little enough to say that the men who have thus 
taken an advanced stand for separation or disassociation, have 
not gone forward merely to turn back. They have spoken with 
consideration and from conviction, and, moreover, from knowl- 
edge—withal it may be believed, with the very best good of deaf 
children of all the grades of intelligence, in mind and at heart. 
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The term “feeble-minded” in this article it should be said, 
refers only to feeble-minded children now in our schools, and 
hence teachable. The unteachable feeble-minded are, as a 
practice, sent by Superintendents at once, or as soon as their 
mental condition is determined, to the regular state insitutions 
for feeble-minded children. This eliminates them of course 
from the school problem, and leaves them out of consideration 
in any discussion of it. 

The paper given by Miss Foley elsewhere in this issue upon 
“Backward Children,” is a valuable contribution upon the 
question. Miss Foley is a manual teacher, and she treats the 
question of the disposal to be made of backward pupils from the 
standpoint of a manual teacher. Her advocacy of separation is 
thus the more significant because of her experience and practice as 
a teacher by manual methods, for it means that the problem is 
the same problem in the minds of manual teachers as of oral 
teachers, and that if solved at all it must be solved in the same 
way—and the right way, whatever that may be. 

The review on another page of a pamphlet upon “A Pro- 
gramme for Institutions for Backward Deaf Children,” shows the 
atttude of European educators upon this question and the direc- 
tion in which they are proceeding. There are already schools 
established for the backward and feeble-minded deaf in Germany, 
so the problem in that country has passed beyond the academic 
stage, and has practical demonstration to aid to its solution. The 
hope may be indulged that the question will be brought before the 
coming congress at Paris and that it shall there have full discus- 
sion, and particularly at the hands of our German friends who 
may thus give us the benefit of their advanced knowledge upon 
the subject. 





THE ANNUAL MEETING OF THE BOARD. 
The annual meeting of the Board of Directors of the A. A. 
P. T. S. D., which was called to meet at Albany, N. Y., December 
28, 1899, adjourned to meet next day in Washington, D.C. The 
adjourned meeting was held at the residence of Dr. A. Graham 
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Bell, 1331 Connecticut Avenue. The chief business was the 
election of officers. The following were re-elected to serve for the 
year 1900: President, Alexander Graham Bell; 1st Vice-President, 
A. L. E. Crouter; 2nd Vice-President, Caroline A. Yale; Secre- 
tary, Z. F. Westervelt; Treasurer, F. W. Booth; Auditor, A. L. 
E. Crouter. The next annual meeting of the Association was 
appointed to be held at Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, on June 7, 1900, 
for the election of three Directors and the transaction of such 
other business as may come before it. 





QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 


It is one of the functions of the modern educational journal 
to afford place and opportunity for asking and answering ques- 
tions upon pedagogical subjects. This is fitting, for the teacher’s 
work is full of doubts and difficulties, and questions arise at every 
step and turn. Many questions are, of course, answered with a 
little thought, or by an appeal to a fellow teacher of larger knowl- 
edge or experience. But there are questions that arise in the 
prosecution of one’s work not so easily disposed of, and they are 
questions, too, that from the very fact that they come up in the 
course of regular teaching, are of vital importance in the further 
successful prosecution of the teacher’s work. And again, as diffi- 
culties and doubts are incident to a common work, one teacher’s 
need of help is usually a common need; hence questions asked 
may, in their answers, give valuable assistance in the prosecution 
of the work all over the field. 

With the aim to be as helpful to the working teacher—and 
that means every real teacher—as possible, the REvIrEW has 
decided to establish, beginning with this issue, a “Questions and 
Answers” department, and it invites the very largest and freest 
use of it by its readers. 

Any proper question asked will be welcomed and will be 
given place in the department; and promise is made that every 
effort will be put forth to secure for all questions sent in, full and 
helpful answers. A question sent should be accompanied of 
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course with the name of the person asking it, through not for 
publication unless desired. Should it be the wish in any case 
that answer to a question should be made by some particular 
person, this fact may be stated to the editor who will send the 
question to the person indicated. But volunteer answers will be 
accepted to any question asked, and such answers are especially 
invited. 


The following questions have been handed in, and answers 
to them are solicited: 


Can any of your readers give information concerning the origin of 
the term “deaf-mute”’? Not having seen the word in print before the 
year 1815, I should be glad to learn when it was first used. 

B. A. S. 


How do you teach the use of “How,” “When,” “Who,” “Where,” 
in questions? 


What can one do in the case of a pupil with a partially paralyzed 
palate? 





NOTES. 


Circulars have been issued relative to the congress of the 
deaf to be held at Paris in connection with the international 
exposition. The sessions of the congress will be held August 
6-8 inclusive, and will sit in two sections, one composed of the 
deaf and the other of the hearing delegates. Full programmes 
for these sections are in preparation. 


A new paper in the interests of the deaf is at this writing 
on the eve of publication. It will appear under the name “Once- 
a-week,” with its publication office at Evansville, Indiana. With 
the very able editorial staff announced, we may expect a news- 
paper in “Once-a-week” of exceptional strength and of the 
highest character. The new paper has our very best wishes 
for its success. 


Bulletin No. 1 of the Executive Committee, announces the 
next meeting place of the National Educational Association as 
Charleston, S. C., and the date, July 7-13 inclusive, 1900. De- 
partment XVI will no doubt be represented at this meeting with 
a programme. The officers of the Department are Dr. Warring 
Wilkinson, Berkeley, Cal., President; Miss Mary McCowen, 
Chicago, Vice-President; Dr. E. A. Fay, Washington, Secretary- 
Treasurer. 
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The National Association of the Deaf has recently secured 
incorporation by filing articles with the recorder of deeds at 
Washington. The purposes of the organization are the improve- 
ment, development, and extension of schools for the deaf, the 
formation of mutual benefit societies, and the holding of an annual 
convention. The president is James L. Smith; secretary, Thos. 
F. Fox ; incorporators, Amos G. Draper, E. A. Hodgson, and 
A. F. Adams. 


The “Deaf School News,” Chefoo, China, printed on rice 
paper by mimeograph process, gives an account of the transfer 
of the school in charge of Mrs. Mills, to a new and more health- 
ful site by the sea. A large debt has been contracted and addi- 
tional expenditures are in contemplation that will make contri- 
butions to the school at this time particularly welcome. Those 
wishing to help the school may send money to Dr. Z. F. West- 
ervelt, Rochester, N. Y., by whom it will be promptly 
forwarded. 


The failure of the Mississippi legislature to pass the appro- 
priation bill for the proposed new building for the Jackson 
school, is almost as great a disappointment to the profession at 
large as to Superintendent Dobyns himself. The plans had all 
been drawn for a building of the most modern character, and 
it was confidently expected that the $250,000 needed for its 
erection would be granted so construction work could begin at 
once. The school will now have to wait two years before an 
appropriation can be secured. 


The burning of the Gallaudet home for aged and infirm 
deaf, near Poughkeepsie, on the night of February 18, was a 
deplorable disaster. The home sheltered and provided for some 
twenty-five deaf men and women who have passed the age when 
they can care for themselves, and the fire comes upon them as 
a most distressing calamity. No lives were lost in the fire, but 
the money loss above the insurance is some $10,000. Steps are 
being taken to raise a fund for rebuilding, and contributions to 
the fund may be forwarded to Rev. Thomas Gallaudet, D. D., 
112 W. 78th st., New York City. 


A book has recently been published from the pen of a 
notable Russian psychologist, M. de Manaceine, upon the 
dreams of the deaf, of abnormally formed people, and of cripples 
and infants. In the case of deaf children, if deafness occurs 
before the age of five years, they forget what they have learned 
of spoken words, these words never being remembered in their 
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dreams. Persons who have lost limbs by amputation, dream of 
using the lost parts. And the evidence that infants dream is 
quite conclusive, as witnessed in signs of suction, and in smiles 
and laughter, while they are asleep. It is held that dreaming 
is healthful. If we did not dream, we should age very much 
sooner than we do, dreams being as it were a shield against the 
monotony of life. 


A circular addressed to Superintendents of schools for the 
deaf has been issued by a committee of the National Association 
of the Deaf with Mr. Warren Robinson as its chairman, em- 
bodying a resolution adopted by the Association at its last con- 
vention. The resolution asks that the term “instructor” shall 
be adopted and used in place of the usual designation “foreman” 
for all persons employed as teachers of industries in the schools; 
it also urges that such persons be as well qualified for their 
duties as instructors as persons employed in the literary de- 
partment, and that they be admitted to membership in the 
teachers’ associations. The circular also recommends the 
establishment at each school of an “Industrial Bureau” to aid 
in the securing of employment by the deaf after they leave 
school. 


Effort is being made in England to raise a fund from which 
an annuity may be paid to the widow of the late Dr. David 
Buxton, who devoted his life to promoting the educational wel- 
fare of the deaf. The English government has promised to 
contribute £200 as soon as £100 has been raised by tne friends 
of Dr. Buxton. American contributors are invited to send 
their donations to Dr. E. M. Gallaudet, Washington, D. C. 


An ordinance appropriating $35,000 for a new building for 
the Milwaukee day school for the deaf has passed the city council 
and received the signature of the mayor. This pioneer day 
school and all connected with it are to be congratulated upon 
the prospect before them of commodious quarters and modern 
appliances which the new building will afford for doing the work 
of the school. 


Through the aid of local friends of the Mystic, Conn., Oral 
School money has been contributed for the erection of a much- 
needed addition to the building. The principal reports thirty- 
four pupils now in the school, or one more than ever before. 
The enlargement of the building will make possible the admission 
of pupils who have before this been refused, and will, moreover, 
add materially to the facilities of the school for doing its work, 
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The Review desires to acknowledge its indebtedness to 
Mr. Geo. O. Totten, Jr.., of Washington, for the original photo- 
graphic negative from which the excellent portrait of William 
Thornton, given in this number, was made. 





CALL FOR THE ANNUAL MEETING OF THE 
ASSOCIATION. 


To the Members of the American Association to Promote the Teach- 
ing of Speech to the Deaf: 

The annual meeting of the Association will be held at the 
Pennsylvania Institution for the Deaf and Dumb, Mt. Airy, 
Philadelphia, on Thursday, June 7, 1900, at 10:00 o’clock a. m. 
The date and place of meeting has been fixed by the Board of 
Directors; and the special business will be the election of three 
Directors, to serve for three years, in place of the retiring 
Directors whose terms expire in 1900, viz.: Alexander Graham 
Bell, A. L. E. Crouter, and Mrs. Gardiner G. Hubbard. 

There will be no literary exercises, but a mere formal busi- 
ness meeting to comply with the Constitution. For further 
particulars address Mr. F. W. Booth, Gen. Sec’y and Treas., Mt. 


Airy, Philadelphia. 
ALEXANDER GRAHAM BELL, 


President A. A. P. T. S. D. 





NEW MEMBERS. 


The following persons have been elected to membership in 
the American Association to Promote the Teaching of Speech 
to the Deaf. The list includes those only who joined between 


the dates Dec. 29, 1899, and March 12, Igoo: 


J. W. Powell, Washington, D. C.; Nettie McDaniel, Morganton, N. 
C.; Sallie G. Hudgin, Romney, W. Va.; Gertie Brown, Fulton, Mo.; Rev. 
W. G. Gilby, London, England; Arthur J. Godwin, Chestnut Hill, Pa.; 
Cora M. Price, Mt. Airy, Pa.; Miss M. H. Keller, Romney, W. Va.; 
Linnie Haguewood, Gary, S. Dakota; Prof. G. Ferreri, Siena, Italy; 
Dir. O. Danger, Emden, Germany; Mrs. Madge A. Thompson, Fulton, 
Mo.; J. V. Armstrong, Nashville, Tenn.; Geo. W. Harper, Robinson, 
Ill.; J. H. Collier, Gibson City, Ill.; Robert Aichison, Mt. Pulaski, Ill.; 
Wm. H. Hill, Halifax, Nova Scotia; Prof. W. A. Clark, Chicago, IIl.; 
Lella Dedman, Fulton, Mo.; Lars A. Havstad, Christiania, Norway; 
Frank W. Metcalf, Ogden, Utah; Mrs. John C. Hamner, Marietta, 
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Georgia; Margaret V. McKee, Chicago, IIl.; Walter Deucher, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; Z. F. Maguire, London, England; Dr. Victor 
Urbantschitsch, Wien, Austria; Edward Arnold, London, England. 
Life-memberships have also been conferred upon Dr. Alexander Graham 
Bell, Washington, D. C., and Mr. L. S. Fechheimer, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

The Illinois Institution Library and the Detroit Association of 
Parents of Deaf Children have been admitted to such privileges of 
membership as entitle them to receive the publications of the Association. 





NOTICES. 


Membership in the American Association to Promote the 
Teaching of Speech to the Deaf, with the annual payment of the 
regular dues of two dollars, secures all current publications of the 
Association, including the AssocrATION REvIEw, free of addi- 
tional expense. ‘This is reiterated and emphasized here, as inquiry 
comes from time to time upon the point; and a number of mem- 
bers have gone to the unnecessary trouble in forwarding dues, 
of sending money in addition for subscription to the magazine. 
The magazine is free to members paying dues. 

It may be said here that the dues of members received are a 
material aid in meeting the heavy expense attending the publica- 
tion of the REvIEw, and it is, therefore, urged that members pay 
their dues regularly and as early in the year as possible. 





Teachers wishing positions and Superintendents wishing 
teachers may avail themselves of the office of the General Secre- 
tary of the American Association to Promote the Teaching of 
Speech to the Deaf so far as it may be of service to them. The 
General Secretary has a list of teachers and usually one of Super- 
intendents, belonging to the above classes, ready for use by any 
person who may apply for them. 





Wanted, by a college graduate and trained articulation 
teacher of experience, a position as governess, for the summer 
vacation, to a deaf child. Address N. C., care of the Editor of 
the REVIEW, 7342 Rural Lane, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia. 





ARTICULATION AND Lip-REApING.—A teacher of several 
years’ successful experience in teaching the deaf desires a private 
pupil or a position in a school for the deaf. Excellent references 
are furnished. Address A. B., No. 22, Franklin St., Auburn, 
N. Y. 


j 





